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TheAGIS Lon eb 


THE world knows little of what Germany 
has suffered from hunger caused by the food 
blockade of the Allies; it knows less of what 
she will suffer for the next generation. Chil- 
dren leaving their desks at school to vomit 


unnourishing breakfasts and staggering back 


to put their heads down on their desks and 
cry; a little girl crying joyously that peace 
had come when her father brought home a 
small bottle of milk, on which she could 
only feast her eyes because it was for her 
sick baby sister; old people dying and many 
others acquiring permanent dyspepsia from 
a constant diet of white turnips; the fight of 
forty years against tuberculosis lost in a ris- 
ing death-rate that will continue to mount 
for some years: these are some of the things 
seen within the past two months by a party 
of Americans among whom were Jane Ad- 
dams and Alice Hamilton, who tell the story 
in this week’s issue of the SURVEY. This suf- 
fering is not a matter of the past. Page 793. 


HAS the “maligned volunteer” come into 
her own as a result of the war, and what is 
“her own?” By a woman who directed 
those energies during the war—Elizabeth 
Case. Page 818. 


THOMAS W. GREGORY, shortly before 
ceasing to be attorney-general of the United 
States, refused to give Winthrop D. Lane, 
of the SuRvVEy staff, official permission to visit 
jails and prisons where federal prisoners are 
confined. Mr. Lane went, therefore, without 
it; he got inside and saw how the prisoners 
lived. Of “dark and disease-breeding cells,” 
of semi-starvation, of “living with rats and 
vermin,” of overcrowding and bad sanitation, 
of insanity and attempted suicide he tells the 
story in this week’s issue of the SuRVEY. 
The federal prisoners whom he visited are 
still in the jails of Kansas and will be 
brought to trial in a few weeks—after two 
years of incarceration. Page 806. 


EMPLOYERS became interested in accident 
prevention when workmen’s compensation, 
with its tax on accidents, was established; 
they proceeded to make money by reducing 
the number of accidents and doing away 
with the tax. Since sickness is largely pre- 
ventable also, the same thing can be made 
to happen here. Establish compulsory health 
insurance and employers will proceed to 
make a profit by preventing sickness, argues 
John R. Commons, who points out that the 
war has made us realize as never before 
the need of such a program. Page 798. 


WHAT the guns of war have destroyed in 
Europe the talent cf man is already planning 
to rebuild stronger and more serviceable. 
From nineteen plans that have been sub- 
mitted for the rebuilding of Rheims, the city 
architect and engineer have made a single 
plan combining the best features of all. An 
inter-Allied town planning conference in 
Paris brought together the suggestions of 
delegates from many nations, reported for 
SuRvEY readers by George B. Ford. Page 
802. 

TO cut off the “dope” of drug addicts means 
for them “acute mental and physical suffer- 
ing, suicide, insanity, and willingness to com- 
mit any crime to get the morphine or cocaine 
that would stop their pain”—and it means 
this within twenty-four hours. The addict 
can be saved from this fate by proper treat- 
ment in a hospital. Now that the federal 
government has decided to strike at the traf- 
fic in drugs, Joseph P. Chamberlain calls 
upon it not emulate the empress dowager of 
China and let the poor unfortunates all die, 
but to make prompt provision for caring for 
them. Scranton has shown how it can be 
done. Page 797. 


Workers For The World State 


The great war of armies has ended. But the greater strug- - 
gle for freedom of thought and expression has only begun. 4 


Men of good-will in every country are gathering for the 
battle for a great ideal. 


But that the objective may be gained, it 1s imperative that | 
there be concerted action. 


Defective understanding of the problems of one brigade by : 
another will retard the advance. | 


The intelligence, and, above all, the liaison system must be as 
nearly perfect as possible. 


Che Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY EDITION 


ae Guardian is the newspaper that It is the newspaper known through- 


reflects the purposes of the advanced 
thinkers of Europe. 


The Weekly adequately interprets to 
American liberals the plans for making 
these purposes effective. 


It furnishes the accurate information 


required by Americans concerning new 
standards of adjustment abroad. 


out the world as being. authoritative 
with the authority of independence. 


It is controlled by no faction; it is 
progressive, but is committed to no race, 
creed, or clique. 


It will draw into closer communion - 
men of vision on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
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HILE we were in Zurich attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Women for Permanent 
Peace an invitation came to us to go into Germany 
q with some members of the English and the Ameri- 
4in Society of Friends to discover how great was the need for 
‘hod for the German children after the long years of hunger 
| ad to make arrangements for the distribution of such food and 
Hothing as the Quakers had been able to collect. It may not 
#2 generally known that this society has been throughout the 
‘ar laboring in the work of relief and reconstruction in 
Wrance, Belgium, Russia and Poland, is now planning to ex- 
‘snd its work to Germany and Austria and has in fact been 
H-nding supplies into both countries for several months. — Dr. 
Pilda Clark and several other English Friends were planning 
. heir second journey into Austria but there were many delays 


c mething of the campaign which the English people were 
fp rrying on for feeding the enemy countries with the rest of 
WPentral Europe. There was the Fight the Famine Fund, of 
Schich Lord Parmoor is president, the Feed the Children Fund, 
Nf which Mrs. Charles Roden Buxton is the leading spirit, the 
Wgitation led by the Women’s International League, and many 
‘thers, conducted with a freedom of speech in the Trafalgar 
Mquare and Albert Hall meetings which was astounding to 
S\merican ears. 

") The four English members of the Friends’ Committee who 
aveled through the occupied region and entered Germany 
Via Cologne, reached Berlin July 6; the three American mem- 
ers, Carolena Wood and ourselves, traveled from the Hague, 
+ rossing the border on the first civilian passports issued there 
dfter the war was technically over, and arrived in Berlin July 
i: We were equipped with letters from Mr. Hoover to his 
-arious representatives in German cities.. Dr. Aletta Jacobs, a 
Dutch physician who had been asked as a neutral to make ob- 
Yervations on health conditions in Germany, was the fourth 
nember of our party. Dr, Elizabeth Rotten of Berlin, who 
yas been acting as the representative in Germany of the work 
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After the Lean Years 


Impressions of Food Conditions in Germany When 
Peace was Signed 


By Jane Addams and Alice Hamilton 


of the English Friends and is also head of the Educational 
Committee of the German Association for the Promotion of | 
the League of Nations, was naturally our guide and adviser. 

We saw, of course, all classes of the population but from the 
very first we made a special effort to see as many children as 
possible, so that we might know the effect of long-continued 
underfeeding as registered in their growing bodies. In each 
city, therefore, sometimes under the guidance of the workers 
or patrons of private charities, sometimes under city physicians 
and other municipal officials, and sometimes with well-known 
professors or child specialists, we visited the créches, the child 
welfare clinics, the playgrounds and outdoor sanitaria, the 
homes for convalescent children, the hospitals, orphanages, and 
always several public kitchens and the homes of workers. 

Our impressions crowded each other so fast that they merged: 
into one, an impression of mass hunger as we had never 
imagined it, hunger of millions continued month after month 
for three years or more; combatted desperately by the doctors, 
the experimental chemists, the government authorities, the 
social workers, even more desperately perhaps by the mothers 
who were urged on by the primitive passion to save their chil- 
dren from starvation; but combatted largely in vain because 
the necessary weapons were not there. No specialist can fight 
tuberculosis with war flour and dried greens, nor can he keep 
alive a delicate old man on boiled turnips. 

As nearly as we could learn up to the middle of 1916 the 
effects of the blockade were not severely felt, though people 
who worked among the poor knew that even then mothers of 
families were losing weight to an alarming degree and that the 
death-rate among the aged was increasing. Gradually, how- 
ever, the important articles of diet—meat, milk, animal fats, 
then vegetable fats, eggs, wheat flour, began to grow scarcer, 
and the various substitute foods were of low caloric value, so 
that as the year went on the diet grew very poor. In 1917 it 
reached the low point of one-third or less than one-third of 
the standard adopted by all civilized countries as the minimum 
for a working adult. Then in 1917 the potato crop failed and 
the terrible “turnip months” came, remembered with horror 
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Comparative quantities of soap per capita before the 
1 war and after, 1917 


in every city, but most of all in Saxony where for weeks at a 
time there was literally nothing in the market but white turnips, 
the coarse kind known as “ Swedes.’’ Many people have ac- 
quired a permanent dyspepsia from that experience and for the 
old this diet was fatal. In Chemnitz the death-rate of those 
over sixty was only 166 in 10,000 inhabitants in 1914, but in 
1917 it teached 430. ‘The village schoolmaster in Barenstein, 
a little village in the Erzgebirge, told us that during those 
months in the morning session there would always be nine or 
ten children who would have to leave the room, vomit their 
breakfasts and stagger back to put their heads down on their 
desks and cry, too sick and miserable to sit up, much less learn 
their lessons. We were constantly told that the amount of 
school work required of the children has had to be lessened 
in order to meet their lowered vitality and that, owing to their 
absolute inability to do the work, many children of the poor in 
Germany have practically lost four years of school life out of 
their possible eight. The numbers of school children was 
greatly reduced by actual illness. In Halle, we were told by 
- one of the school doctors that the school population had fallen 
off by one-half since the war began. 
That these physical privations should have an influence on 
juvenile crime is only to be expected, Ruth van der Leyden 
and other probation officers of the juvenile court in Berlin told 
-us much of the increased criminality among the former pupils 
of the higher grade school. Those growing boys and girls who, 
owing to the shortage of labor during the long course of the 
war, undertook hard factory work, were simply unable to get 
enough to eat from the rationed supplies. From this root cause 
sprang many thefts of. food, falsification of bread cards, house- 
breaking into bakeries and mills, stealing potatoes and turnips 
in the fields, taking part in the fraudulent handling of food in 
‘the hope that some would be given to them, and so on. In ad- 
dition to hunger, many of these children, unable to bear any 
longer the anxiety of their mothers, stole food to take home, 
reckless of the consequences to themselves. Of course they 
often stole money from their parents, sold the clothing of their 
brothers and sisters or such household articles as they could 
pilfer. To quote Miss van der Leyden, “ Children and youth 
from the most respectable families come before the court 
through their sheer inability to withstand the temptations to 
which they are so cruelly subjected.” It has been said of these 
half-starved children that they well illustrate a saying of Rous- 
seau’s, ““ The body must have strength to obey the soul; the 
weaker the body the more it commands.” 
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invited us to his house, showed us two blooming children 


them to a seaside place on the Baltic, but there proved to be 


T9IQ9 


We were constantly reminded that the paucity of food d 
not only affect the poorer people; indeed many working peo 
with relatives in the country from whom they could obt 
food fared better than professional people and others who h 
no such connections. Often, when asked a direct question, 
professors in the clinics revealed the difficulty they had had im 
providing for their own families. One of them, who kindly 


ct 


seven and eight, but the little war baby of two years had 
stopped growing when she was weaned, and developed rickets. 
With the utmost care she has been cured to the point of being 
able to walk, but she is tiny, white and thin, a great contrast to 
the other children. Another professor who was taking us 
through a children’s ward, admitted reluctantly that his daily 
food consists of a breakfast of black war coffee with bread and 
marmalade, no midday meal, and for supper soup and bread. 
He came back from the front to find that his wife had made a 
poor recovery from a serious operation and his two children 
were very much reduced, all for lack of proper food. He sent 


so little food there that he is obliged to save all he can to send 
food from Berlin. 

Sometimes the tales of food shortage were touching. ‘The 
editor of a large city newspaper told us that he had been able 
the night before to take home a bottle of milk and that his little 
girl, who met him at the door, had shouted joyously to her 
mother that peace had come. We asked if she had found the 
milk as delicious as she thought and he said: “ Oh, she could” 
only feast her eyes on it, “That milk was for the little sick one, 
there was not enough for two.’ Again we were told by a 
mother that her little daughter had asked her if it was true that 
there were countries in the world where there was no war and 
where people could eat all they wanted. Perhaps it was these 
women who suffered most, these intelligent mothers who knew 
perfectly well how important proper feeding was and yet were 
unable to obtain the barest necessities for their children. One 
of them said to us that it was hardest at night after the children © 
were in bed and one heard them crying and whimpering from 
hunger until they fell asleep and even after. She added, “I 
do not see how the women endured it who were obliged to sleep” 
in the same room with their children and who could offer them — 
no diversions in the evenings.” . 

Many people kept conscientiously to the rationed food, ” 
though always at a risk to their health. We met one young 
girl of wealthy family who is reduced to such a pale ghost of. 
ner former self that her parents are greatly disturbed. She has — 
a large Bible class of working girls and, as they are unable to © 
buy extra food, she has refused to eat anything but the pre- : 
scribed ration. Others found it simply impossible to keep this 
up. Obviously a woman who anxiously wonders whether the _ 


War shoes, made with wooden soles, 
upper, and leather substitute toes and heels 


woven paper 


“ligation to obey the law is as binding as her primitive obliga- 
Jon to preserve the health of her children, has taken the first 
Yep toward the illegal purchase of food. One woman who 
ii.ccumbed described her struggles: “ My husband knew that I 
uch it himself. He died after a rather slight operation and 
torment myself thinking that perhaps it was because he had 
§> resistance left.”” Another said: ‘‘ My old father would not 
fit me give him smuggled food till he had lost more than forty 
younds in weight and my friends were reproaching me with 
S:glecting him. Then he yielded and he always referred to it 
fj; ‘ the time my conscience died!’ ” 

1, There were many wealthy people who were able throughout 
vie whole period of the war to secure an abundance of food 


reat. 
1 There is a general impression in America that this suffering 
from lack of food is now a matter of the past, but in point of 
‘ict the armistice was followed by the cessation of sea-fishing 
Marough the complete blockading of the North Sea, the de- 
thobilization threw back on the cities thousands of soldiers 


aK occupation took possession of regions which had formerly 
‘| pplied several large cities. Thus Frankfurt am Main has 
pst its source of agricultural and dairy supplies to the French 
my. 
} Perhaps the best way to show the present state of things will 
0 e to describe-some of the meals we saw in public and private 
Hstitutions. We were in the kitchen of the great university hos- 
Vital of Berlin, the Charité, at noon and saw the meal for 2,200 
eople. Since the revolution the hospital has had to adopt the 
\inheitsessen, that is, to give exactly the same food to everyone, 
rom scrubwoman to head professor. We saw a tray of meat, 
bout two and a half feet wide by 18 inches long, filled with 
hunks of lean beef, very stringy and full of bones, which had 
‘lready been boiled for soup. This was for the 2,200 people. 
)f course they do not get it every day. The weekly allowance 
3 250 grammes (8 ounces) but after the bone has. been re- 
noved it is not more than 150, which would make the daily 
| 


lowance just the legal weight of a letter. 

The allowance of bread is 335 grammes daily (11 ounces) 
jut many of the sick cannot eat it, for it is made of meal ground 
f n 


, 
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Average per capita consumption of food before the war (lower row) and after 1917 (upper row). 
From left to right the exhibits are of potatoes, sugar, bread, meat, fats, sausage, cheese, eggs, milk. 
—From the Lebensmittel Amt, Frankfurt-am-Main 


very fine so as to retain all but 5 per cent of the bran, which 
makes it irritating to a delicate stomach. Then they mix with 
the meal chopped dried greens and this makes the bread damp 
and liable to mould or sour in a few days. Yet if they cannot 
eat this there is no substitute. The allowance of white bread, 
made with the excessively dear American flour, is only one loaf 
a week for ten patients. Seafish stopped at the time of the 
armistice, rice, dried beans and peas are only beginning to 
come in, so the reliance has to be chiefly on green vegetables, 
of which the hospital is using ten times as much as before 
the war. 

We saw the tuberculosis patients in the great wards for 
children—where before the war physicians from all over the 
world came to study the methods of treatment—fed with a soup 
of meal with dried greens and a little vegetable margarine. 


‘‘Something to Hope For” 

In a créche in Frankfurt they were giving emaciated and 
rachitic children a dinner of meal soup made with a pound of 
margarine to 100 children and in the afternoon a meal con- 
sisting of a mug of German tea, made from dried leaves of 
strawberry and other plants, without milk and with only three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to forty quarts of tea. In Leip- 
zig, we visited a Landkolonie, a large playground in which 
625 children from six to twelve years of age spend the day and 
are given a midday dinner. It consists of one pint of thin meal 
soup, to which had been added a little dried vegetable. Out of 
190 children who were seated at one time in the dining room 
all except one were thin and anemic. The director made sev- 
eral announcements to the children—a hike for the following 
day, which he carefully explained was not compulsory, the time 
when the prize would be awarded for the best garden, and so 
on, All of these were received with a curious sort of apathy 
by the listless children, but when he said that he hoped they 
would have milk in their soup tomorrow or the next day, the 
announcement was greeted by a shrill and spontaneous cheer. 
He turned to us with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ I do not know where 
the milk is to come from,” he said, “‘ but one must give them 
something to hope for.” 

The meals for grown people we saw in the many food 
kitchens, some maintained by the city, some by private charity. 
In Leipzig one could get for forty pfennigs two boiled dump- 
lings of war meal with some dried pears which had been stewed 
with sugar. It was prebably a little over one-third of what a 
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German would ordinarily eat at noon. The same was true of 
the meal served in Chemnitz, a soup of meal made with sauer- 
kraut and potatoes and a little vegetable margarine. Both 
were more appetizing than the meals we saw served in Berlin, 
but scantier. However, in Berlin the price was a mark and a 
quarter or a half for meal soup, a dish of part dried and part 
fresh greens and potatoes, and sometimes a dessert of damp, 
grayish cake, which was so sticky and elastic one could draw 
it out like rubber, or aniline red jelly of a still stronger and 
more unappetizing consistency, both, of course, sweetened with 
saccharine. 


Food Rationing 


Ir is needless to say that the lack of milk, butter, eggs, meat 
and fats is the serious side of the food shortage. Berlin’s milk 
supply has fallen to a little over one-seventh of the normal, 
that of Chemnitz to less than one-eighth, of Frankfurt to less 
than one-twelfth. It is very strictly rationed to nursing moth- 
ers, children between one and four years and some of the sick. 
Children up to four get a pint a day, sometimes those up to six 
may get half a pint, Open tuberculosis calls for one pint a day, 
closed tuberculosis for none. Acute nephritis entitles the 
patient to half a pint, but not chronic nephritis, and if there is 
hemorrhage a case of ulcer of the stomach may receive a pint a 
day. This is only, of course, when the supply is sufficient. 

The crops of this year are already supplying Germans with 
fresh vegetables; the potato crop, so important for the poorer 
people especially, promises to be fairly good, and the bread will 
be much better in quality and cheaper when the rye crop is har- 
vested. But it is impossible to restore a starved population to 
a normal condition on fresh vegetables and cereals. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to have fats and albuminous foods. Germany 
has no animal fats because of the loss of cattle and the lack of 
rich fodder for the cattle which still ‘remain. She has always 
‘imported this fodder in the form of oil cake and palm kernels. 
Germany has no source of vegetable oils, no nuts, no cotton- 
seed. “Therefore, she must, if her people are to be saved from 
the effects of malnutrition, buy in foreign countries the oils, fat 
meats and milk which she cannot herself produce. ‘There is 
also need of sugar for this year, since much of the sugar- 
beet land was sown to cereals. The important bacon, salt 
pork, suet, lard, butter, condensed milk, chocolate and cocoa 
will necessarily be very expensive and beyond the reach of the 
poor and even the moderately well-to-do class. 

The effects of underfeeding are registered chiefly in the 
increased tuberculous raté at all ages, and in the increased 
death-rate among the old as is shown in Germany’s statistics. 
During the third quarter of 1917, the deaths from tuber- 
culosis had increased by 91 per cent in women, only 40 per 
cent in men. That same year the Prussian Home Office esti- 
mated the excess deaths among the old, those over 60 years, 
at 127,000, and among children under five at 50,000. 

Kayserling, one of Germany’s foremost tuberculosis special- 
ists, told us that the fight of almost forty years against tuber- 
culosis was lost. The Germans date their anti-tuberculosis 
campaign from about 1882 when Koch discovered the bacillus. 
Since then their rate had fallen from over 30 per 10,000 of 
the population to less than 14. In the first half of 1918 it 


was already over 30 and is still rising and will continue to ' 


rise for some years. Nor does the death-rate tell all the story. 
In Berlin the infection rate among babies—shown by the von 
-Pirquet test—has increased threefold, the rate of tuberculous 
sickness among little children, fivefold. These children will 
not all die. Many will live on to puberty and then fall prey 
:to the disease, or if they are able to resist that period of strain, 
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they will succumb during the twenties, under the strain 0 
childbearing or heavy work. For the whole period of thi 
generation, tuberculosis will claim a greatly increased n 
ber of victims and how far the health of the children of these f 
war children will be affected, nobody can say. 

Not only is the number of the tuberculous increased 
the form of the disease is changed and German hospitals 
now filled with varieties of the disease which used to ~ 
regarded as medical curiosities. We saw most pitiful cas 
among the children, multiple bone tuberculosis with fistula 
multiple joint tuberculosis, the slow, boring ulcers of the f 
called lupus, great masses of tuberculous glands such as w 
never saw in America, and that great rarity in civilized cour 
tries, caseating pulmonary tuberculosis in little childrer 
Kayserling said that the hunger blockade had shown tha 
tuberculosis is a disease to be combatted chiefly by nutritiot 
not by the prevention of infection, and that by long starva 
tion it is possible to break down racial immunity, if indee 
there be such a thing. ‘The forms of tuberculosis now com 
mon in Germany were formerly seen almost entirely among 
primitive peoples and it was supposed that the acquired res 
ance of civilized races made such things impossible, but that 
is now an exploded belief. 

There is no space to do more than mention some of. the 
other results of the long underfeeding of women, childre 
and old people. ‘‘ Galloping consumption,” fatal in four te 
sixteen weeks, used to be very rare; now it is almost the rule 
in young adults who develop tuberculosis after a decided logs 
of weight. Gastro-intestinal diseases of all kinds have, 6 
course, greatly increased, especially ulceration. Rickets amon 
children is enormously prevalent, scurvy less so, and the wal 
oedema—which seems to be caused by an exclusively carb 
hydrate diet—has been brought under control and is hardly 
to be found except in isolated spots. The blockade of soa 
and soap fats has brought about not only an increase of ski 
diseases especially among babies, but an increase of puerpera 
fever among women in childbed, from the lack of clean line 
and the difficulty of securing personal cleanliness for th 
woman and the midwife. A further and more serious effe¢ 
has been the gradual accumulation of household filth, which i 
shown by the fact that there are now in Berlin about 100,00 
lice-infected houses and the municipality can see no way t 
get them cleaned unless they can provide cheap and abundant 
soap for the people. As typhus has smouldered in Berlin fo 
months there is a very bad outlook for the city when once th 


cold autumn weather lights it up again in these vermin-flle 
houses. ; 


In common gratitude we feel we must not close withow 
referring to the fine spirit of courtesy with which the German 
received us. Doctors, nurses, men and women who are work 
ing against tuberculosis, to keep babies alive, to keep childrer 
healthy, to prevent youthful crime and foster education, 
these people are way past the point of bitterness. Whal 
they are facing is the shipwreck of a nation and they realiz 
that if help does not come quickly and abundantly this gem 
eration in Germany is largely doomed to early death or 4 
handicapped life. For what Germany needs is more food fo: 
her children than normal children need, and more public care 
for her sick than she had before the war, more research, more 
experts.. What she faces is a dearth of food and a crippling 
of all her institutions of relief and of learning. 

The first cod liver oil, so terribly needed, reached Berlin 
this last May, a gift of the English Friends. The Ameri 
can Friends allowed our little group, Carolena Wood— 
herself a Friend—and ourselves to arrange for the purchase 
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» $30,000 worth of condensed and dried milk, which 
‘ned to us the most urgent need after we very reluctantly 
ge up cod liver oil. We left behind us a committee 
th headquarters in Berlin, consisting of Dr. Artur 
lny, of the associated charities of Berlin, Dr. Elizabeth 
Mtten, who has been in cooperation with the English Friends 
foughout the war, Dr. Alice Salomon, the head of the 
Jool of philanthropy, Dr. Sigmund Schultze, head of the 
«r Jugendfiirsorgne Amt, and other experts in relief work, 
take charge of the distribution of this food and if possible 
jer consignments. In Frankfurt the committee is repre- 
$ted by the head of the associated charities, in Leipzig by 
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OT very long ago the Pennsylvania health officers 
made three or four arrests in the coal mining city 
of Scranton. ‘The arrests were for violation of 
the state anti-narcotic law, and the men arrested 
“ere physicians who had been prescribing drugs freely to 
‘elope fiends.” Their activities were stopped short, but a 
1 problem faced the city of Scranton. More than 200 
Wpatients”’ of these doctors were cut off their drug suddenly, 
dnich meant for them acute mental. and physical suffering, 
sbicide, insanity, and willingness to commit any crime to get 
e morphine or cocaine which would stop their pain—a cloud, 
ack enough, but there was a silver lining. These were sick 
jople; they could be cured and with little suffering by a 
ort stay in a hospital, whence they could be discharged freed 
| their maddening craving, able to become self-respecting 
Wcizens once more. In Scranton, however—as in every Amer- 
Jan city I think it can safely be said—there were no hospital 
“ds for drug addicts. The epidemic had followed suddenly 
h the arrests, and a new problem of public health was upon 
die community. Fortunately there was wise leadership at 
tind. The officers of the state Department of Health knew 
What would result from their raid; they knew that the epidemic 
Nlould come; they knew the remedy. A conference of city. 
Wficials, charity leaders, and the local Red Cross chapter was 
omptly called; the lack of hospital beds established, and the 
W-oblem of providing care for the addicts presented. “The 
Ned Cross had some money in its treasury which could be 
‘sed; an empty sanitarium near the city was rented and 


Yaysicians and nurses; two hundred “dope fiends” passed 
nrough the improvised hospital and were discharged freed 
€ their craving. Furthermore, an education in drug addic- 
jon, its extent and its dangers, had been given the community. 
/ Part of what happened in Scranton by the action of one 
‘ate department is about to happen, or is happening in every 
Immunity in the United States by the action of the federal 
overnment. ‘That is, the police arm of the government is 
‘riking or is ready to strike the traffic in narcotics, and as 
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the head of the child welfare agencies, in Halle by the well- 
known Swiss scientist, Professor Abderhalden, in Breslau by 
the Oberburgermeister, and so on. We had repeated inter- 
views with all these people and are convinced that the sup- 
plies that are sent in will be distributed with the utmost 
eficiency by men and women conversant with the situation ; 
and experienced in modern methods of relief. All of the 
money contributed will be sent to the Committee of Ameri- 
can Friends in Philadelphia and will be expended in this 
country for food and medical supplies, both of these to be 
purchased and shipped most advantageously through the 
cooperation of Mr. Hoover. 


“Dope” 


i The Situation as the Empress Dowager of China Met It and as" 
| Congress Faces It ( | 
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surely as it does so effectively, the epidemic of drug addicts 
will appear, as it did in Scranton. As surely as in Scranton 
will it be found that there are no hospitals, no organization | 
to cope with it; and as surely as in Scranton a means was 
found to meet the need, so will every city and town in the 
country respond to wise leadership. It is an epidemic which 
threatens, an epidemic which will be a blessing if prepared for, 
which will be a catastrophe if allowed to overwhelm us. 

For it is no small problem which, must be met. Estimates 
of the number of addicts in the United States run up to over 
a million, and a general consensus of expert opinion puts the 
figure in New York city alone at 50,000; many say 100,000. 
It is not a problem which will long await a solution. Twenty- 
four hours after he is deprived of his drug, an addict must 
have treatment or he becomes half-crazed, a menace to himself 
and to society. Only in a hospital can he be cured. It is 
essential that patients get no drug other than that given them 
in the process of treatment, or the treatment becomes merely 
a means of satisfying the abnormal craving and leaves the 
patient no better off than when he began. The usual treat- 
ment is the reduction method, by which the dose is lessened 
from day to day. An addict visiting his physician or a clinic 
daily for his “‘ treatment,” is under no control. He can, and | 
experience shows too often that he will, go from one to another, 
or patronize dope peddlers, and so entirely defeat the pur- 
pose of the treatment. In a hospital, under control, his crav- 
ing can be surely stopped by this method, and only in a hos- 
pital can other methods be used. 

The great need is education, inspiration and leadership in 
the work of regenerating addicts—nation-wide work, which 
should be assumed by the national government. The govern- 
ment has already, by means of the Harrison law, assumed the 
duty of striking down the drug habit through its police power 
and rightly so. The states are helpless. They cannot limit 
importation of or regulate interstate commerce in narcotics 
The ease with which small amounts of the drug can be singe 
gled over state lines renders New York and Maryland 
incapable of protecting their own citizens if the market is open 
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in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is a national problem— 
national in its scope, national in the means which must be 
used to meet it. But if by the act of the federal government 
the trade is stopped with an ensuing epidemic causing thousands 
of drug addicts to be thrown upon the public, it is also the 
duty of the federal government to come to the aid of the 
states which must meet the problem with its knowledge, its 
organizing power and to some degree with its money. 

The government is well equipped to do this service. The 
Public Health Service is organized to lead in national move- 
ments for the health of the people. Its division of intercourse 
with the states has had a wide experience in advising and aid- 
ing state health officers and communities; it has the confidence 
alike of the medical profession and of the people. It cannot 
act, however, without an appropriation, and it is the duty of 
Congress to supply the money to permit the organization to 
cooperate with the states and with the internal revenue 
department, whose effort in stopping the traffic will be sup- 
ported by the knowledge that provision is made for the great 
suffering which is being caused. 

If the money is voted, the two departments can unite in 
the great campaign to clear the country of the evil and to 
restore the human wastage which will be left by police enforce- 

_ment alone. Agents of both can enter a district together, the 
revenue officers, with sharp enforcement of the law, cutting 
off the supply; the health officers, by organizing the community 
to provide care for the number of addicts who will be thrown 
upon the public and educating the communities in the method 
of cure—just as they aided in the influenza epidemic and in 
the venereal disease campaign. ‘The service should not under- 
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take the care of the half million or million addicts—it shoul¢! 
organize the localities for it.' Its duty is leadership and educa 
tion, with the power to give some pecuniary help where: th y 
need is the greatest. | ay 
A bill has been introduced into Congress to start this work) 
Senator France of Maryland, himself a physician, supporte« 
by a group of disinterested physicians and state offcialsl, 
endorsed by the Public Health Service and the interna y 
revenue department, has asked the Senate to remember that i ity 
work on the narcotic problem is only half done if it does now 
use the healing arm as well as the police arm of the governy 
ment. No surgeon would operate without provision in advances 
for preventing blood poisoning. No government should be 
satisfied in this day and generation to cut off narcotics with 
out provision for those who will suffer by the saluta 
operation. at 
The Congress of the United States cannot put itself oma 
par with the former empress dowager of China. That “ Ol 
Dragon ” was urged not to sign the decree against opium or 
the ground that there were nine million addicts in the empire € 
whose sufferings would be terrible to contemplate. “ How ‘i 
many will die?” she asked. ‘ At least three million.” ‘“ The at 
Ri 
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is not many in proportion to the benefit,” was the imperial: 
comment; and the nine million were abandoned to their agony 
three tniltion of them to death. Congress cannot show thisi 
indifference. “The empress dowager had no means to alleviat 
the suffering of her subjects; Congress has the means ready,j 
and the will and the understanding will surely not be lacking g2 
It is a duty of those who aspire to leadership in social organiza-i 
tion and public health to make sure it shall not lack. 
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By John R. Commons. | | 


T is more difficult to persuade the average doctor to 
_ become a health expert and to prevent sickness than it 
was to convert the claim-agent into a safety expert to 
prevent accidents. “The claim-agent fought the process 
of conversion about as stiffly as he could, and it was only the 
overwhelming power of a tax on accidents that converted 
him. Now he is proud of his new profession, and his employer 
is proud of him. I occasionally hear of employers who say 
what fools they were in fighting accident-compensation. The 
new thing certainly did look bad for them at the time. I 
knew one firm that was led to believe by the claim-agents and 
insurance experts that its insurance premiums on account of 
accident-liability would be raised by the new law from $5,000 
a year to about $22,000 a year. That probably would have 
happened at the rate at which accidents had been going on in 
their plant. The thing looked so frightful that they proceeded 
at once to convert their claim-agent into a safety expert, be- 
sides investing some money in safeguards. ‘The first year 
thereafter their cost of compensation, instead of going up to 
$22,000, was cut down to about $2,500. They escaped a tax 
of nearly $20,000 a year on accidents by devoting the same 
kind of business ability to preventing accidents that they had 
devoted to manufacturing and selling their product. 
It is much the same with the proposed business tax on sick- 
ness. We read of the probable enormous cost to industry of 
compulsory health insurance. It looks like bankruptcy... I 
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am willing to accept the figures. “They are presumably based 
on the existing amount of sickness, although the same insur 
ance experts turn around and say there is not much sickness 
anyhow. The explanation is rather simple. They fail to 
distinguish philanthropy from business. If this large amount 
of sickness is unpreventable then the cost of relief to the sick 
in a proper humanitarian way will doubtless be very great. 
But if it is largely preventable, then the proper American way 
is to offer to our business men a chance to make a big profit 
by preventing it. . 

It is a curious fact that our insurance experts who try 0 
prove to us that the purpose of insurance is not prevention but 
relief, wish to turn over the prevention of sickness in indus# 
try, not to our business men who control the industry, but to 
our politicians. ‘They give us attractive programs of public 
health administration, of great and efficient federal, state and 
municipal health departments, of public health nurses, of city 
and county sanatoria, hospitals and clinics, of state healt in- 
spectors and state and municipal factory inspectors going into 
the homes and factories and vigorously enforcing a long list of 
beneficent sanitary laws and health laws and factory i inspec 
laws. 

We had a good deal of experience along this line in en- 
forcing the factory inspection laws which require safeguards 
on machinery as protection against accidents. The factory in- 
spector’s job was a disagreeable and even heroic one. Occasion- 
ally he was kicked out by an employer or, if not kicked out of 
the factory, inscrutably lifted out of his job. He had to col- 
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) evidence of violations of law, and this evidence had to be 
jicient to prove to a judge and jury that the employer was 
jetty criminal, and the law gave to the criminal the benefit 
every doubt. Thus the factory inspector was strung along 
4) rocky career of a detective, sneaking in where he was not 
ynted, or hustled past the dangerous machinery, and it is no 
4ider that many of them became blind. Even if they did see 
thgs, very little accident-prevention came out Bite AL he 
#ressful factory inspector was the one who held his job, not 
# one who prevented accidents. 

Ml of this was greatly changed when workmen’s compensa- 
;\, with its tax on accidents, came in. Now the employer 
“hot treated like a criminal; he is a tax-payer. But, unlike 
aie other taxes, he is allowed to make money by evading this 
4. So he eagerly invites the inspector to come in and show 
jh how to escape the tax by preventing the accidents. But 
: nds that the old-time political inspector cannot see. What 
A employer wants is not a detective anyhow—he wants a 
sety expert. So he hires his own expert, starts a nation-wide 
jnfety first” campaign, cultivates the “safety spirit” in his 
Aployes and in the public. 

Then, behold, the factory inspector also begins to be trans- 
med. It is remarkable what influence business men have 
a government at the points where they can make a profit or 
‘id a loss. In the midst of even the most corrupt municipal 
®itics they nearly always succeed in having an efficient fire 
Jpartment. I do not know of any workingmen or experts in 
Solic or private employment who have a greater pride in their 
i, or greater efficiency, than the city firemen and fire chiefs. 
is because business makes money by them. And so with the 
@tory inspectors. When business men want factory inspec- 
ais to be made exempt from politics, because they want them 
ib help keep down the accident-tax on business, then the fac- 
iy inspector becomes a new man. Government itself be- 
gnes better, for government-in-action, at this point, is the 
@:tory-inspector-in-action. 

i Consequently, I offer no objection to the health program 
9) the insurance experts who would turn over sickness pre- 
a tion to the politicians. I see a great opportunity to im- 
Bove politics, to enlarge and improve our health departments, 
d thus to prevent sickness. But I do not see it effective and 
@ a sufficiently large scale until sickness prevention is made a 
@urce of financial profit to business men. ‘This is what is 
Hitended in the program of health insurance. ‘There is, of 
Wurse, also a philanthropic purpose in that program, but that 
c jilanthropic purpose is really secondary. “The main purpose 
#) the business purpose of making sickness-prevention profit- 
le. There does not seem to be any other way of reaching 
| of our business men, as well as workingmen. Many of our 
He corporations have begun to take hold of sickness preven- 
‘on. They look on it as a business proposition and resent 
ae name sometimes given to it of “‘ welfare work.” The 
/fhculty, however, is that it is not universal, and that they 
5p not put enough business ability into it. One reason is that 
is too easy to shift the entire cost of sickness over to the 
torkingman and his family. The thing works automatic- 
hy. When the workman gets sick he just lays off on his own 
Bitiative and pays his own bills if he can, and somebody else 
#kes his place. 

+} But health insurance is a follow-up proposition. The em- 
‘,oyer cannot shift the entire cost over to the workman but 
just share the cost of doctors and nurses and hospitals and 
i,edicines, and must continue to pay a part of the worker’s 
Hvages even when absent from work. It is a ‘sickness-tax on 
jidustry, coupled with an insurance scheme in order to spread 
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the tax over the industry and over a period of time. But, 
since the industry is not solely responsible for sickness, the 
workman also is required to contribute to the insurance fund, 
and a part of the tax is thereby spread out over his wages. If 
it were not that several large corporations have already ~ 
voluntarily adopted this plan of health insurance, and set 
the example, we could not know certainly how it would work. 
But we do know from their example that it prevents sick- 
ness. 


One corporation has reduced the number of days lost on account 
of sickness by one-half, and the resultant increase in wages and the 
increase in efficiency of workers has been much greater than the 
total cost of the insurance. 

Another corporation figured that they stood to lose $600 on the 
average on account of their workmen who came down with tuber- 
culosis, because they had undertaken to provide sanitoria for the 
cure of their tuberculous workmen and cash benefits for their fam- 
ilies while getting cured. They could save, on the average, $600 
if they could detect incipient tuberculosis before anybody suspected it. 
They had voluntarily taxed themselves for the cure of tuberculosis, 
and then saved a large part of the tax by preventing it. 

Another corporation, which furnishes physicians and nurses free 
to its employes, finds that where, six years ago, 75 per cent of their 
time was spent in curing sickness and only 25 per cent in preventing 
it, now they spend 75 per cent of their time in preventing sickness 
and only 25 per cent is needed for the cure of it. This company 
appropriates $60,000 a year to its medical department, and out of 


this budget has saved enough money in one year to procure and 


equip what they call a “rest home,” where employes below par may 
go and recuperate at the expense of the company. 

Other examples like these might be given. “They are con- 
vincing and conclusive. When business meu, for the sake of 
increasing the efficiency of their employes, voluntarily tax 
themselves for the cure of sickness, they end by preventing 
it. If other business men, not as progressive, are taxed by law 
for the cure of sickness, then business ability will find abun- 
dant means of preventing sickness. Not many corporations 
are big enough, or farseeing enough, to tax themselves volun- 
tarily as these have done for the support of hospitals and 
sanatoria, clinics, doctors and nurses. ‘The overwhelming 
majority of business men must depend on the public health 
authorities for this assistance. And they will not seriously 
look for this assistance until they are taxed by law for the 
sickness that they have not prevented. 

The other method of starting a health program is to start 
it before there is a business demand for it. Mr. Hoffman, for 
example, in Facts and Fallacies of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance, says that the ‘‘ American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion could not better serve the interests of American labor 
than by exerting itself effectively in behalf of the enactment 
and enforcement of legislation providing more efficient govern- 
mental supervision and control of the dusty and other trades 
and occuptions predisposing to an excessive morbidity and 
mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis.” But what does the 
“enactment and enforcement ”’ of such legislation signify? It 
signifies increasing the number of petty criminals among 
business men. It is rather odd that a person who is so greatly 
disturbed about what he calls “paternalism” and “ state ’ 
socialism ” and “ class legislation,” and the “ menace of coer- 
cive laws,” should find himself calling for laws to increase the 
criminality of business men. I suppose it is not “ class legis- 
lation” to make petty criminals out of employers for the sake 
of their employes, but it is class legislation to tax them on 
behalf of their employes. I suppose it is not “ paternalism” to 
punish your child for doing evil, but it is paternalism to re- 
ward him for doing good. It seems to be not so much “ coer- 
cive laws” in general that our insurance experts are against, 
as coercive laws that do not make criminals. 

We must have legislation in one way or another if we get 
anywhere in a health program, and the only question is what 
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kind of legislation shall it be. If we go after repressive legis- 
lation which increases criminality, we run) great risks of 
breaking down our health departments’ through practical 
politics in the hopeless task of detecting and prosecuting 
criminals; but if we go after cooperative legislation that offers 
the inducement of profit to business men if they will take a 
hand themselves in preventing sickness, we shall strengthen the 
demand for efficient health departments free from politics. 
Instead of starting a public health program in defiance of 
business instincts, we start it by building up a business de- 
mand for it. 
What We Know 
Tuat America stands in need of such a program we realize 
now as never before. We have had our first national survey 
of the people’s health. For the first’ time, the medical pro- 
fession has been organized on a national scale for the detec- 
tion of disease. “Thousands of our young men at the prime of 
life, when the nation needed them have been rejected and re- 
turned to their homes. Every local community in the nation 
has been awakened to the previously undiscovered tubercu- 
losis and physical and mental defects in its midst. Even our 
most efficient health departments did not know anything about 
three-fourths or even nine-tenths of the tuberculosis in their 
jurisdiction. We know now, as never before, how much it 
“means to the nation to start at the very beginning, before 
people suspect that anything is wrong with themselves. We 
know that if thousands were rejected at the draft, there must 
. be additional thousands and hundreds of thousands defective 
in like manner. The draft reached ten million. But there are 
one hundred million of us. 
_ And there we leave it. These boys of ours return to their 
homes, and nothing is done about it. “These hundreds of 
thousands need a similar medical examination, and there are 
no doctors to examine them. They are no longer immedi- 
ately needed to defend the nation in war, but they are 
needed in agriculture, manufactures, mining, and every 
business and profession, where they can help to make the 
nation prosperous and happy in time of peace. Health is 
our first and greatest asset; sickness and poor physique our 
greatest liability. We have abundant natural resources. We 
have a stimulating, even overstimulating climate. We have 
a more intense competitive business and industry than any 
other nation. We need stronger men and women to keep 
up the pace than any other nation. Our wealth is not in our 
resources and climate, but in our oncoming men and women. 
The doctor is our greatest producer of wealth. The rest of 
us can do nothing if the doctor falls down. Schools and edu- 
cation are fruitless without health. Industry carries an un- 
seen but costly expense of inefficiency and absenteeism on ac- 
count of ill-health and poor physique. We, as a nation, have 
begun to see the futility of education and industry if we do 
not have health and physique to build upon. 
Shall the doctor rise to this demand and do his part? He 
_may cling to the old idea that his is the art of curing people 
of sickness and driving out the evil that previously got into 
them. ‘That is important enough, we do not need to be told. 
But will he really also get a living sense of what he might do 
and how he must do it if he would make the modern scien- 
tific preventive medicine available for everybody? He can 
try to bail out the river as it flows through the country, but 
can’ he go back to, the one hundred million unseen sources 
of the river of sickness? 
I do not see that the profession as a whole is in the frame 
of mind to do it. They will agree with you that it ought 
to be done, and, more than any other profession or business, 
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the medical profession has a high sense of public responsibil 
Other professions look complacently on an increase in — 
public demand for their services. Lawyers, on the whole, 
not eager to cut down the amount of litigation and le 
business in the country. Doctors, on the other hand, supp 
all measures tending to improve the public health and 
down the demand for doctors. But, on the whole, they se 
to think that the actual work of improving the public heal 
belongs to the public health departments and not to the praca 
ticing physicians. For that actual work requires much mi 
cooperation on their part with the health departments t 
they seem to be willing to undertake. They are glad t 
educate the public, and to warn the public, and to approve 
public health resolutions—but to organize themselves as ae 
profession and to do what is necessary in order to exam: 
one hundred million people, and then keep them continuously 
in good health does not seem te appeal to them. 

Only in one branch of the medical profession does the 
seem to be a truly live appreciation of what an outsid 
would think is preeminently needed. In that remarkab 
Framingham demonstration the tuberculosis specialists hat 
started out to examine and follow up an entire communi 
in advance of individual complaints. They do it through thee 
cooperation of the practicing physicians, and in order te 
accomplish this they work through the organized medical 
society and through the public health department of the ci 
It means the organization of the community itself, the om 
ganization of the nurses, and the daily cooperation of the 
people, the doctors, the nurses, the specialists and the public 
health department in a great systematic program of early 
detection and sickness prevention. 

This Framingham demonstration seems to me a far more 
impressive lesson than any campaign ever undertaken by the 
National Tuberculosis Association for the construction of 
sanitaria and the cure of advanced cases. It was natural 
that the early tendency of tuberculosis specialists, like othet 
specialists, was directed toward hospitals, sanitaria and 
treatment of advanced cases. What is wanted now is a 
Framingham demonstration in every state of the union—not 
less sanitaria but more clinics. The people of this country 
need to learn how to go about it to cooperate with the doctors. 
We never shall learn unless the physicians show us. 
know what we want, but we do not know how to do it. A 
Framingham demonstration in every state would show us 
how, and would waken up the entire medical profession to 
the methods and possibilities of sickness prevention. 

Lurking Germs of Tuberculosis 

ALMosT more than any other human ailment is tubercu: 
losis a problem of early examination and prevention. If 
nearly all of us have been carrying around the germ in little 
self-made pockets without knowing it, what we want is not 
merely to keep away from the germ but also to have somebody 
find out for us as soon as possible whether the pockets are 
holding out and to tell us what to do to keep them from 
breaking loose. Evidently in this search for tuberculosis 
almost every other unseen human ailment can be uncovered. 
There are other lurking germs, and, above all, there is the 
everyday life in the home, in the factory and shop! there is the 
fatigue, the strain, the food, the shelter—that determine 
whether or not the body is resisting and overcoming its” 
subtle enemies. ‘That which is done to discover and head off. 
tuberculosis may well discover and head off many of the other 
ailments and poor physique. The tuberculosis specialist is the 
least specialized of all medical specialists, for he must take 
into account all of the social and industrial conditions as. 
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as the individual conditions that predispose to disease. 
doing so he must have the cooperation of the entire pro- 
¢on, of the entire community and of the health depart- 


‘he great question in a health program is how to get this 
veration universally. What it amounts to is practically a 
sed view of the ethics of the medical profess:on. It seems 
, in our great cities at least, those who get the best medical 
dntion are the very rich and the very poor. For these ex- 
ye classes medical advice and care are practically free. 
} very rich do not mind the expense, and the very poor 
4inot ashamed if somebody else pays their bills. But the 
feme rich and poor are scarcely 5 or 10 per cent of the 
41 population. The idea of extending free medicine to 
ni other 90 per cent of the population seems revolting to 
@y physicians. 

‘it the University of Wisconsin we have free medical 
ervision for five thousand students. No medical fee is 
Sirged. ‘The state is taxed for health supervision of the 
4 ents exactly as it is taxed for their education. As a result, 
@ students consult the physicians on an average probably 
jr or five times as often during the year as they would 
Yhey had to pay at each consultation, besides getting the 
trough physical examination at the beginning of the year. 
e result has been a great reduction in sickness, a reduction 
wabsenteeism from classes, and greatly increased student 
Biency. The loss of time due to bed illness has been re- 


The frequent consultations have re- 
‘ed serious illness and its complications by at least 50 per 
During the eight years of this medical supervision the 
Aversity death-rate has been reduced to only one-fourth of 
general expectant rate, exclusive of tuberculosis, at the 
spe age period, and even the death-rate from the recent 
fuenza epidemic was believed to be only one-fourth of the 
eral death-rate attributable to that cause. Why should 
™ something like this arrangement be extended to the entire 


stantially free of cost to themselves. 


Tempering the Fees to the Purse 


Mie principal reason against extending it to the nation 
s to be the opposition of doctors. The idea that people 
@nerally should consult them without paying for each con- 
tation seems unusual to them. Consequently we have that 
Wics of the profession which permits heavy fees charged to 
Walthy patients in order to make up for the free service 
ren to indigent patients. Even if there are no wealthy 
‘cients in the neighborhood, the doctor expects to render a 
nsiderable amount of service free of charge, or, what is the 
yne thing, to carry a large account of uncollectible bills, 
iid these charges must be met by correspondingly higher fees 
jarged to the people who do pay their bills. It amounts to a 
on the wealthy and on the great middle class in order 
Yigive free service to a pauperized class or a class that is not 
named to dodge its doctor’s bills. 


i As a result, this great middle class of farmers, wage 
Yrners and people with moderate incames, who will not 
jcept free service, do not consult the doctors and pay the 
ils until they are compelled by sickness. They hold off, 
tictor themselves, and buy patent medicines, until it is too 
i If consultations were free they doubtless would consult 
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‘members in sickness. 
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the doctors, as our students do, many times as often as they 
now do. 


Free Service Under Health Insurance 

Tus is what I call prevention of sickness, and this is what 
health insurance means. It means free consultations, and it 
means payment of the doctors to that extent, out of a fund 
contributed in advance by the people and by the industries of 
the country. It means free consultations and free examina- 
tions and diagnosis supported by taxation through the medium 
of insurance funds. It means, instead of the physician being 
compelled to constitute himself a tax-assessor and _ tax-col- 
lector on the wealthy and the middle class in order to furnish 
the poor with free service after they are sick, that the legis- 
lature shall create its own system of taxation in order that 
the doctor may freely serve all persons long before they get 
sick. 

One of the principal obstacles, as I have just said, to the: 
method of starting a health program by means of universal - 
health insurance is the attitude of many doctors. Doctors 
have several reasons for suspicion. ‘They know something 
about the contract doctors. They see mutual benefit societies 
let out contracts to the lowest bidder to take care of their 
But these mutual benefit societies have 
the old idea of insurance as a philanthropic measure of relief, 
not the new idea of insurance as a means of preventing sick- 
ness. They look on sickness as inevitable and the doctor as 
a palliative.. They get this idea largely from the doctors 
themselves. They have not yet:fully learned from their doc- 
tors of the enormous advance that the past thirty years has 
made possible in preventive medicine. Neither have these 
mutual societies the business ability or business inducement to 
prevent sickness that the employer has. Their purpose is 
charity, not business. These mutual societies will always 
have a most important part in a universal health program. 
They do one thing that neither the doctor nor the employer 
can do. The very fact that they let out contracts to the 
lowest bidders indicates that they try to keep down expenses. 
They assess themselves, and if expenses go up, their assess- 
ments go up. For this reason they are careful to watch their 
members and to prevent them from feigning sickness and get- 
ting the benefits fraudulently. In this respect they can do, 
what neither employers nor doctors can do without their 
help, and this is a reason why health insurance programs 
propose greatly to enlarge the field of these mutual societies 
and to require their members, as well as the employers, to 
contribute to the insurance funds. But their field is largely 
the care of unprevented sickness. Not until the business 
ability of the community is directed towards prevention can we 
expect that the enormous advances in medical science of the 
past thirty years will be generally utilized.. Then the doctor 
who bids on contracts will disappear, much as the old-time 
factory inspector is giving way to the safety expert. 

The work of the National Tuberculosis Association reveals 
the need of enlisting the business ability of the nation in the 
campaign of prevention. Industry already pays an unseen 
tax in the absenteeism and inefficiency caused by sickness and 
poor physique. But not until this tax is made visible in 
terms of money, where it can be actually seen entering into 
the cost of manufacture, will business men generally look 
to the medical profession for assistance in reducing it. When 
the vigilance of business men is enlisted in the cause, then 
will the high aims of the new medical profession, which seeks’ 
to keep the nation healthy as well as cure its sickness, be more 
nearly realized. Medicine will more nearly become public 

[Continued on page 834] 


From the Town Planning Review, July, 1911. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY PLAN OF PARIS 


A Chain of 


An Account of the Inter-Allied Town Planning Conference 
By George B. Ford 


N inter-Allied town planning conference met in 
Paris, this summer, under the auspices of the 
French Town Planning Society. There were one 
hundred and fifty delegates from France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Poland; and there was a large attendance at 
the meetings. 
_ For the sessions the conference was the guest of the Musée 
Social and the Ecole Superieure d’Art Public. The dele- 
gates were invited to Rheims as the guests of the city and 
made the trip in railway carriages specially reserved by the 
government. The British delegates, of whom forty-three 
were present under the leadership of Henry R. Aldridge, 
gave a banquet to M. Lebrun, the minister of the liberated 
regions. The town planning competition drawings for the 
completely destroyed town of Chauny were exhibited before 
the conference. The discussion followed along definite lines: 
the progress of town planning in the various countries repre: 
sented; propaganda and organizations active in town plan- 
ning; town planning legislation; and standardization of town 
planning methods. 

How changing social, economic and political conditions 
have affected town planning in France through the centuries 
was clearly outlined by M. Rosenthal. The old rectangular 
Roman plans in Paris and other French cities have disap~ 
peared. In medieval times there was no planning as such. In 
the seventeenth century the planning was monarchical, and 
the towns were designed solely with the object of bringing 
out the pomp of the prince; everything was formal in char- 
acter, even the facades of the farm-houses or workingmen’s 
dwellings. In the eighteenth century we find the classic 
spirit continuing, but the study of science brought with it an 
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increased interest in hygiene. There were no sidewalks until 
the latter half of the century. The Revolution, with the con=: 
fiscation of the property of the emigrants, and with the na 
tionalization of the church, occasioned the reallotment of a 
great deal of property with consequent replanning. ; 

Napoleon, despite his love of pomp, planned for the public 
good and did a great deal for public health. He built a num= 
ber of fountains and provided water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. In the first half of the nineteenth century more atten- 


Hugo there sprang up a romantic and picturesque school of 
planning which shows its results in the Trianon Gardens and 
the Parc Monceau. Baron Haussmann determined the main 
lines of the plan of Paris as we know it today. The work is 
characterized by bigness of conception and by straight formal 
lines. Unfortunately, his splendid street fronts hide dark in 
terior courts and slums. ‘The’ spirit of the Second Empire 
and the work of Baron Haussmann were all for public order 
and were a reaction against the loose principles of the democ- 
racy which preceded it. His straight streets and open spaces 
foresaw the mitrailleuse and the tank as a means of quelling 
democratic riots. 

In present-day planning we see the complexity of modern 
life, we feel the revolutions that have taken place in science. 
and in art; the cry is now the greatest good for the greatest 
number, This is especially obvious in housing, in the building 
of a number of model tenements for the workingmen who - 
have to live near the center of large towns, but wherever pos- 
sible creating garden suburbs and garden villages with the 
constant desire to work out quick, cheap and comfortable 
transportation so as to take the workingmen out where they 
can have each a separate house with a garden. ta 
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| The mining village of Dourges, in the North, and the 
orden suburb of Draveil, just outside of Paris, are the two 
‘st examples of garden developments. Now the city of 
juris is starting five other garden suburbs for workingmen: 
‘te at Plessis-Robinson, one at Malabry, one at Stains, one at 
4aresnes and one at Champigny—enough for five thousand 
spuses and gardens. ‘The plans for these five suburbs, to- 
ither with a lot of interesting statistical data about the 
‘}owth of Paris, have been published in the first report of the 
\ffice d’Habitation 4 Bon Marché of the city of Paris. [See 
4e Survey for July 5.| 

} It is interesting to note in passing a few facts about the 
ty of Paris: there are about eighty thousand buildings in the 
‘ty, the highest of which cannot be more than ninety feet 
jgh; there are twenty-five thousand ‘fosses é inches or 
‘wage cisterns in buildings; there are about eighty thousand 
Phicles, and there are twelve thousand kilometers of streets 
sizgregating about one-fifth of the total area. 

1, The city voted recently to demolish its fortifications and 
‘place them by about two hundred hectares of buildings of 
Which about seventy hectares will be model dwellings for 
horkingmen with gardens and playgrounds. The military 
Jone outside the walls will be turned into about four hun- 
dred and fifty hectares of parks and playgrounds. 

/ Interesting town plans have been made by French archi-_ 
tects and town planners for Dunkirk, Agen, Marseilles, 
wancy, and parks and gardens of Rheims, Bucarest, Barce- 
‘na, Casablanca, Hardelot, and Limoges. In the devastated 
jegions, during the German occupation, a great deal of in- 
Jeresting survey data was collected and plans were started 
lor the improvement and extension of Lille. During: the 
war nineteen plans were made for the rebuilding of Rheims. 
Al hese plans were collected by the city, and the city engineer, 
M. Humbert, and the architect, M. Shilliot, have selected 
the most practical ideas from each and made a combined 
Bilan which was officially adopted in May. M. Langlet, the 
Wnayor, and M. de Bruignac and C. Charbonneaux, the two 
Wleputy-mayors, who were the hosts of the conference at 
Rheims, said that thirty thousand of the one hundred and 
“wenty-five thousand people who lived there before the war 
Thad already come back; that where there had been fourteen 
Mhousand buildings, today only four thousand of them are 
ven reparable; that while keeping what was good, they want 
io improve circulation, hygiene and amenity as far as they 


the accepted plans call for the expenditure of at least one 
Mnundred million francs. Under the Ministry of the Lib- 


prated Regions, and as a result of the new town planning 
haw, which will be referred to later, over one hundred and 


Whave started the plans for their improvement. 

Other speakers outlined the course in their countries: 

7 Hottanp: The plan of Amsterdam goes back to the 
Nearly sixteen hundreds when they created a great hemicycle 
‘of canals and thoroughfares; in 1850, however, it was found 
jistupid to continue this plan as it was choking the growth of 
Hthe city. Somewhat later M. Berlaage, not a city official, 
{made a new plan for the southern part of the town, develop- 
Jing it as an industrial center. More recently different quarters 
of the town have been assigned each to a different architect, 
jiand everything within that quarter has to be built according 
‘to his plan. A number of workingmen’s colonies have been 
built by workingmen’s societies subsidized by the state. 
Usually there is only one architect for the whole community. 
Garden villages have been developed at Arnheim, Dordrecht, 
Folzheim, etc., with playgrounds in the interior of blocks. 
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The National Architectural Society is now working officially 
with the Dutch government for the building of a number of 
workingmen’s colonies. 

Great Britain: The English plans, as far as they are 
drawn on paper, deal only with the arterial roads and the 
open spaces. The infilling between the arterial roads is left 
for later development. Recently they have been increasing 
the width of their arterial roads from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty feet. The plans consider the number 
of houses allowed per acre and the proportion of the site that 
may be occupied by buildings; they also consider zoning the 
use of property. 

In Great Britain the chief emphasis in town planning 1s 
placed on housing. During the war there has been almost 
no town planning aside from the housing and garden villages 
designed for munition workers, the most interesting develop- 
ments being at the Well-Hall estate, at Woolwich, and at 
Gretna, in Scotland. A number of town planners and archi- 
tects were also kept busy collecting survey data for eventual 
town plans, as a result of which a number of cities are ready 
to proceed immediately with their creative planning. The 
London society has developed a remarkable plan for the Lon- 
don area. : 

Since the war, with the launching of the great govern- 
ment pl. ns for the building of five hundred thousand houses, 
there have already been nineteen hundred applications to the 
Local Government Board for the approval of sites for housing 
schemes, involving the erection of two hundred and fifty 
thousand homes. Already one hundred and twenty-two plans 
for garden villages or garden suburbs have been approved. 

SwITZERLAND: ‘There has been considerable active work 
in city planning in Switzerland, especially within the last year 
and a half. Montreux and Moutier have already been work- 
ing out plans. In Geneva they held a big city planning ex- 
hibition with lectures, as a result of which the city recently 
created a Bureau of City Planning with an appropriation of 
fifteen thousand francs, and now they are trying to get the 
best experts available to take charge of the work. Zurich 
spent about eighty thousand francs a year ago on a town 
planning competition, but so far has found no one capable 
of carrying it out. Lausanne has made remarkable progress 
with its town planning laws. 

Betcium: Belgium has no real town planning organiza- 
tion as yet, but during the German occupation it worked out 
town planning and housing laws which were applied volun- 
tarily in several communities and are serving as a basis for 
laws which they hope to effect presently. “The reconstruction 
of the devastated regions is divided into sectors with a repre- 
sentative of the government in charge of each, and it is hoped 
that good planning will result. 

Norway: The first compulsory town planning laws in 
Europe were put into effect in Norway sixty years ago. There 
were several big fires at that time, and the early commis- 
sions that rebuilt the towns were composed of shoemakers 
and tailors who loved straight lines and lost much of the 
personality of the towns. The Norwegian towns have gone 

in heavily for the municipal ownership of land; some towns 
have bought for two hundred years ahead; some own all of 
the land immediately around the town and can control hous- 
ing and speculation. “They usually tax the land much more 
heavily than the housing on it. 

Notes were read also on town: planning in the United 
States, Russia, and Poland. 

In France La Renaissance des Cités was founded two and 
a half years ago as a research and educational body, particu- 
larly with a view toward helping with disinterested counsel 
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came into being shortly before t 
war as the result of several years 
interchanges of visits between Eng 
lish and continental town plannef 


ence and was represented by 
secretary, Montagu Harris, 
cently at a dinner in honor of 
Edward C. Culpin, who has fe 
tired from the’ secretaryship @ 
both the English and the inte 
national garden city association 
Mr. Culpin stated that lately h 
had had three letters from repre 
sentatives of the German Garde 
City Association, wishing him sue 
cess in his new work; and Ceeth 
Harmsworth, M. P., a brother oj 
Lord Northcliffe, president of th 


association, said at the dinner: 


aL f HOPE that when the pr 
ent discontent has passe 
and when Europe has been restores 
to something like order, we sh 
have again in this country visit 
from our continental friends— 
vhom perhaps in due time, We 
may come to regard as friend 
again—so that they may see am 
learn for themselves what we art 
able to contribute to that most im 
portant of human concerns, the 
proper and suitable housing of the 
peodle,” : 
Tue Paris conference reported 
by Mr. Ford is describea 
as “inter-Allied”, though dele 
gates from several neutral coun 
tries were present. It prepared 
the ground for future international 
town planning cenferences; and 
Mr. Ford was informally desig- 
nated the American member—with 
Henry Aldridge for England anda 
M. Agache for France—of a com- 
mittee on permanent organization. 


a 
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‘nd propaganda in the reconstruction of the devastated re- 
ions, with particular emphasis on town planning. Its com- 
‘hittees on art, technique, social economy and laws have put 
she disinterested experience and judgment of the best special- 
ts in France at the disposal of officials and private citizens 
): their reconstruction problems. The competition which it 
fonducted for a town plan for the completely destroyed town 
£ Chauny, is proving a great inspiration in the compulsory 
ilanning of the devastated towns. 

f The official bureau of town planning and housing informa- 
fion in Great Britain is now the Bureau of Intelligence and 
tatistics of the Local Government Board, under the direc- 
ion of Mr. Gibbon. This bureau is making a thorough re- 
earch of all interesting information available in the other 
Aountries of the world as well as in England, and is disseminat- 
‘ng information by means of pamphlets and tracts. The two 
4reat propaganda bodies in England are the National Hous- 
ng and Town Planning Council, which has been so important 
). factor in securing the passage of the present housing and 
jown planning laws; and the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
@iing Association, which is well known for its pushing of the 
arden city and garden suburb movement. ‘There are two 
well-known schools of town planning: one at Liverpool and 
The other at the University College in London. The Na- 
tional Housing and Town Planning Council is organizing 
pn a large scale an inter-Allied housing conference, to be 
eld in London in the spring of 1920, to which the Allies 
and neutrals are most cordially invited. At that time, by 
@neans of exhibits and visits, they expect to show how their 
Golan of building five hundred thousand new workingmen’s 
jfnouses is proceeding. 

| As for Poland, there is already a special. course in town 
planning in one of the principal schools of Warsaw. 

| France: In March 14, the French Parliament voted a 
fcompulsory town planning law which says that every city and 
town of more than ten thousand inhabitants, and every town 
fthat especially attracts the public on account of its natural 
beauty, its monuments or its possibilities for cure or distrac- 
Ation, shall have a plan made for its improvement, extension 
Hand embellishment within three years after the passing of 
Sthe law. Furthermore, any town or any part of any town, 
jregardless of its size, that has been destroyed by fire, earth- 
iquake or any act of war, shall have a plan made for its im- 
provement and suggestions made for its extension within three 
months after the passage of the law. There are nearly three 
}thousand five hundred towns and villages in the devastated 
§ regions affected by this law. The law provides that each com- 
Ymune shall appoint a town planning commission, and the 
@) mayor and town council shall appoint an expert to make their 
| plans, to be paid for by the state. In addition there is a gen- 
@ eral commission for each department which, together with 
4 the Departmental Commission on Hygiene, the Commission 
don Historical Monuments and the Commission on Public 
#) Buildings, have to pass on the plans made for each commune. 
| There is also a national commission which standardizes the 
} practice of the local commissions. Already at least one hun- 
*% dred and fifty towns and villages in the devastated regions 
/ have started making these plans. 

A law permitting the expropriation of land by zones was 
passed on November 12, 1918. This law for the first time 
in France allows a commune to take in a large block, more 
‘land than is actually needed for the improvement itself, to 
' sell off excess land and to impose excess benefit taxes on sur- 
) rounding property. On December, 1918, a law permitting 
' the pooling and-reparceling of property was passed. ‘This 
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permits the authorities to pool any number of odd-shaped rural 


“properties, to make a new street, block, and lot layout, and to 


return to each of the original property owners a unit parcel 
of land equivalent in area and value to the aggregate of what 
he put into the pool. 

Great Britain: The first general housing and town 
planning law was passed in England in December, 1909. This 
law permitted local authorities on application to the Local 
Government Board, to make schemes even outside of their 
limits for the creation of residential groups; it gave the borough 
councils the right to determine the character of buildings, 
their height and their number per acre, all without compensa- 
tion to property owners, provided the Local Government 
Board decided that the scheme was reasonable. One hundred - 
and fifty schemes are now in preparation by borough councils. 
As soon as the local council starts to plan an area it is under 
no obligation to pay any damages for any building started in 
that area not in conformity with the plan. 

The new Housing and Town Planning Bill, voted by the 
House of Commons on May 28, permits a local authority to 
prepare or adopt a town planning scheme without having to 
obtain the authorization of the Local Government Board, ex- 
cept where the scheme includes land outside of the limits of 
the borough. Within three years after January 1, every 
borough with more than twenty thousand inhabitants and any 
other local authority which the Local Government Board may 
ask must prepare and submit to the board a town planning 
scheme. The board can oblige the local authority to carry ac- 
cepted plans into effect. If the local authority fails ‘to act 
satisfactorily in any part of this procedure, the board may 
do the work itself at the expense of the local authority. This 
law was greatly aided in its passage by the French law. 

SWITZERLAND: ‘There is no federal town planning law. 
Each canton does as it pleases, everything depending on the 
initiative of the city architect or engineer. Lausanne has 
gone much farther than any other town, thanks to the initiative 
of the city architect. Its laws make liberal provisions for the 
taking of property for public use. The city is not required to 
compensate owners for anything they may construct within 
land designated for public use. One half of the excess benefit 
occasioned by public improvements goes to the city administra- 
tion. The city can reparcel any property within the town 
even to irregular party lines between two contiguous proper- 
ties. The city can control all private buildings around any 
public building or historical monument. ‘There are three 
classes of zones in Lausanne: in the central zone buildings 
may be contiguous and up to sixty-two feet in height; in the 
next zone they must be separate and may be from twenty-two 

feet to thirty-seven feet; in the third zone, they must be 
separate and may not be over two and a half stories high. 

BeLciuM: Belgium has good expropriation and excess con- 
demnation laws and is now working actively on a compulsory 
town planning law. ‘The country has good housing laws. 

PoLaNnpb: A town planning bill based on the English and 
Saxon law, including excess benefit and excess condemnation 
clauses, is now being presented for passage. 

Norway: Norway has had some local compulsory town 
planning laws for more than sixty years and now realizes the 
need of a central controlling body. A new national law is 
about to be passed providing for compulsory planning in any 
agglomeration where there are twenty houses or more. 

The discussion of standardization of town planning methods 
followed familiar limes. Perhaps the British emphasis upon 
workingmen’s housing as the fundamental of town planning 
was most characteristic of the sessions. 


W hat’s the Matter with Kansas? Its Jails! 


Uncle Sam? Jailer. 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


I 


ARLY this summer, a dozen lines in an eastern news- 
paper conveyed the news that a hundred members 
of the I. W. W., migratory workers in the oil fields 
and wheat belt of Kansas, had been locked up in the 
jails of that state, and that more would be locked up as soon 
as they came out of the “ jungle ” into the towns and cities. 

This information was significant for reasons not appearing 
on the surface. It meant, if the experience of other members 
of the I. W. W. during the two years preceding was any 
guide, that these men faced an indefinite confinement in 
Kansas jails awaiting trial; that they would be kept in semi- 
dark and disease-breeding cells; that they would be fed in- 
sufficiently; that they would live with rats and vermin; that 
they would be crowded into quarters too small for them and 
would spend their days within smell of their own excreta; that 
they would be kept absolutely idle and that their faculties 
would suffer from disuse; that at times their only protection 
against physical abuse would be the strength of their own 
numbers; that for months at a stretch they would not see the 
real light of day, much less be allowed out-of-doors; and that 
some of their number would in all probability go insane or 
attempt suicide or die. 

That is what it is to live in many Kansas jails today. 

‘The evidence for these statements is to be found in the con- 
ditions under which other members of the I. W. W. have 
lived in. Kansas jails for two years past. I went to these jails 
last January and saw the conditions under which these men 
lived with my own eyes. 
I. W. W., with the philosophy or tactics of which I had no 
personal concern, but to answer the question: What kind of 
jailer is Uncle Sam? 

For the men whom I visited were prisoners of the United 
States government. They were indicted under a federal 
statute, held under the custody of United States marshals and 
lodged in county jails under contracts made by the Department 
of Justice; inspectors of the department visited these jails. 
The conditions surrounding them, therefore, were conditions 
for which the United States government was ultimately 
responsible; their jailer, in the last analysis, was the attorney- 
general of the United. States. 

Another circumstance attended the confinement of these 
men. ‘They had not been proved guilty of any crime; they 
were merely awaiting trial. Legally they were as innocent as 

“the attorney-general himself. For aught anybody knew, they 
might ultimately be acquitted. How, then, would the United 
States make up to them what they had lost? 

Before I describe the conditions under which these men 
lived let me say that this was not my first acquaintance with 
county jails. In common with other observers, I had long 
known what these pest houses of confinement are like. But 
since federal prisoners were not to be found in all of them, I 
had to go to jails containing federal prisoners in order to 
learn what kind of confinement the United States selects. It 
is clear, therefore, that my observations are not the result of 
surprised ignorance or naive indignation. 


II 


To begin with the Shawnee county jail at the state 
capital of Kansas, Topeka. Ten members of the I, W. W. 


were confined there at the time of my visit. These were held 
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My purpose was not to befriend the - 


1H. ene 


under what has come to be knowin as the Wichita indictme It 
Their original arrest had occurred in November, 1917, so that 
they had been continuously confined in one jail or another for 
a year and two months. All of this time they were awaiting 
trial. : 
The Shawnee jail is a typical county lock-up in structure 
Its outer walls are of brick. Men are confined in a sort of 
room within a room, formed by constructing a rectangulay 
stockade inside the brick walls. ‘The walls of this stockade are 
of steel lattice work, the bars of the lattice being about twe 
inches wide and the holes about two inches square. It i 
through these holes that light and air enter. ‘The cells are 
built in two facing rows inside the stockade. Their rear walls 
are the walls of the stockade itself and they open toward its 
center. In length the stockade/is about thirty-five feet, in width 
twenty-six. ; 
There are five cells in each row. Each cell is seven feet 
wide, seven feet long and seven feet high. Ordinarily two mel 
are placed in each of these, but when the jail is crowded addi 
tional bunks are slung from the sides and four men sleep in 
this space. The central part of the stockade, that not occupied 
by cells, is thirty-five feet long and twelve feet wide. ‘This 
is the prisoners’ livingroom, the only area besides their cells to 
which they have access. Light enters the jail proper through 
windows in the outer brick walls. These windows are frosted, 
The light must, therefore, pass through these frosted windows, 
through the steel lattice work and travel the length of the 
cells before it reaches this inner space. ‘The result is that n 
daylight ever reaches this part of the stockade. “The sun was 
shining brightly on the day of my visit, but its rays did not 
penetrate to this central area. A single electric bulb burned 
in the ceiling and shed a ghostly glimmer over the faces of 
the men; this bulb is kept lighted day and night. It was possi 
ble to read in only three of the cells and then only by standing 
close to the latticework. On cloudy days the men light candles 
The whole arrangement of the stockade, cells opening inward 
and dimly lighted central area, is so suggestive of a device fot 
confining wild animals that the prisoners call this part of 
the jail the “ bull pen.” The stockade itself is called the tank. 
The floor of the bull pen is of sheet metal. The ceiling is 
of the same material. In hot weather the place boils. More 
over, the slightest contact between a hard object and the meta 
floor resounds throughout the stockade. When a dozen mem 
walk up and down, as they did during my visit, their hea 
shoes clanking at every step, the noise is nerve-racking. A 
prisoner dropped a tincup while I was there and the man to 
whom I was talking jumped as if he had been struck. e 
quickly gained control of himself and explained that it was 
the clatter. “ The incessant noise of this place,” he said, “‘ long 
since got my nerves. We're all of us on edge. i 
fray in the cell over there doesn’t help much.” Caffray was 
a member of the 1. W. W. who was thought to be insane. _ 
Only eight of the ten cells are used for prisoners. One of 
the remaining two has a toilet seat and wash bowl in it, the 
other a bathtub. During the day the men have free access t0 
the toilet. At nine o’clock in the evening they are locked in 
their cells and remain there till seven in the morning. For 
their needs in those ten hours each cell is provided with 4 
Karo corn syrup can, gallon size, its edges sharp and jagged. 
1 One of a series of articles based on personal investigation for which 
Mr. Lane was commissioned jointly by the National Civil Liberties’ 
Bureau and the Survey. WHarlier articles have been: The Strike at Ft. 


Leavenworth, the Survey for February 15; Solitary Confinement, Ma¥ 
31; Fort Leavenworth, July 5. Others will follow. 
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i cans are filthy beyond description, being inherited from 
daer occupants of the cell. 
f noticed a peculiar-looking instrument, somewhat like the 
wy used to protect fruit trees from insects, and asked what 
i) was. It was the “gun,” I was told, with which prisoners 
jit bugs and other vermin; its use is a regular part of jail 
This gun shoots a sort of creosote compound, which is 
shosed to act as a disinfectant. “ There are bugs in here,” 
{ Barr, the member of the I. W. W. who showed me 
lind, “that Darwin and Haeckel never heard of. They 
so thick that sometimes we are kept busy brushing them otf 
: night.” 
“he men receive only two meals a day, one at eight 
jock in the morning, the other at two in the afternoon. For 
4teen hours, therefore, they go without food. In view 
wheir continuous idleness this would not be harmful, per- 
fis, if the food were nutritious and well cooked. In fact, 
4s neither. The food most frequently supplied is pork 
4 beans. This is not healthful, at best, for men who are 
aang no physical exercise; in the half-cooked condition ia 
‘ch they receive it, it is downright deleterious. Coffee, 
Sch is never accompanied by milk or sugar, is served only 
ibreakfast. It is so weak that the men prefer to make their 
, buying what they need on the outside when they have 
Shey for this purpose. I saw them make coffee, a fire of 
ayspapers in one of their cells supplying the heat. The 
Sudge from this added to the general heaviness of the atmos- 
Jre. Frequently, they complained, they are hard put to it 
Bind enough paper for their fires. 
‘athe two o'clock meal was served during my visit. Promptly 
‘the hour a big iron door connecting the prisoners’ part of 
ij jail with the keepers’ part swung open and Hickson, the 
‘er, entered. Through a six-inch hole in the steel lattice 
d-k he passed pans of pork and beans, each prisoner receiv 
in addition to one of these, enough bread to make five 
ges, each an inch thick. The men took their pans and sought 
ious corners in the bull pen and cells in which to eat. 
3e Kansas law directs every sheriff to seat his prisoners “at 
jilean table” and feed them “‘in suitable, proper dishes.” 
esperate characters” are excepted; they may be fed in 
ir cells. Evidently every man in this jail was a desperate 
(racter, for there was no table and the only dish was the 
6, containing the pork and beans. 
$The quality of the food is not surprising when one learns 
% method by which provision for prisoners is made. Each 
{nty pays its sheriff, in addition to a salary and certain other 
ins, fifty cents a day for every county prisoner in his jail; 
5 is statutory. The United States follows this practice and 
ys the sheriff a similar amount for every federal prisoner 
dged with him. ‘The state supreme court has declared that 
5 sum need be spent only for food. What the sheriff does 
} actually expend, he is legally permitted to put in his pock- 
4 this is one of the perquisites of his office. He is not required 
ijmake a statement to anybody in regard to the amount he 
ually spends; each month he simply presents his bill to the 
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fit 
iinty for so many prisoner-days, and the county pays with- 
4: asking any questions. If the sheriff is humane he will 
4: believe in making money out of the stomachs of his pris- 
jers; if not, he will spend as little as he can without creating 
®;candal and will keep the rest. 

JAIL office-holders in these counties know that the sheriffs 
‘} make something out of the money paid to them for pris- 
ers’ food. An auditor of one county told me that the 
ferage amount saved by them was probably about $200 
‘year. Inasmuch as he was the brother of the sheriff of 
‘at county, and was talking to a complete stranger, his 
poet may be taken for what it is worth. A sheriff of 
tlother county quite frankly admitted to me that fifty cents a 


y for each prisoner was not enough to enable him to save 
qat he thought he was entitled to save, and so he made 


yenty-five instead of fifty-cents. This was entirely illegal, a 
+t which he made no effort to conceal. He stood ready, he 


] 
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: arrangement with the county commissioners to pay him’ 
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“NO ADMITTANCE” 


N November 29, 1918, Winthrop D. Lane wrote to 

Thomas W. Gregory, then attorney-general of the 
United States, asking for permission to visit “some of the 
penal institutions of the United States, and also state and 
local institutions where federal prisoners are confined.” 
Mr. Lane alluded to the rumors of bad treatment Of ac 
federal prisoners that had recently been circulated and 
said: R 

“ What the facts in regard to these rumors may be, I 
do not know, but I take it that the government and the 
Department of Justice are as desirous as any one else that 
no false impressions should gain headway. If the rumors 
are true, I suppose the public has a right to know. If 
they are untrue, it surely is to the interest of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to establish that fact. At any rate, it was 
the seriousness of some of these rumors that induced the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau to turn to the SURVEY, 
as an agency whose disinterestedness and record for im- 
partial inquiry will carry conviction, to make an inquiry 
which will establish the correctness or incorrectness of 
these rumors.” 

Mr. Gregory refused the requested permission. His 
reasons were set forth in the following reply: 

“Dear Sir: : 

“My absence from Washington has prevented an 
earlier reply to your letters of November 29 and Decem- 
ber 9. I understand from these that the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau has requested the SuRvEY to make an 
inquiry into the correctness of rumors of bad treatment 
of convicted members of the I. W. W., conscientious 
objectors, evaders of the Selective Service Act, persons 
convicted under the Espionage law, etc. You state you 
do not know what the facts in regard to these rumors 
may be, but that the Survey, of which you are an editor, . 
has agreed to undertake this service. You ask me for a 
letter of introduction which will admit you to the federal 
penitentiaries under my jurisdiction, with opportunities to 
interview prisoners and officials. 

“TJ am entirely responsible for the conduct of the federal 
penitentiaries. I would cheerfully and carefully in- 
vestigate any charges made in regard thereto and, as a 
matter of fact, I have them carefully inspected from time 
to time and go through them myself whenever oppor: 
tunities are offered. The investigation you propose to 
undertake would in reality be an investigation of me and 
my management of the institutions in question, and an 
outside organization proposes to undertake this work ‘and , ..- 
to report as to whether or not I am properly performing 
the duties of my office, the idea also being to publish ‘in ~ 
a magazine the result of the investigation. 

“Tn addition to my own investigations of the peni- 
tentiaries in my charge there are certain governmental 
agencies outside of my department which are at liberty 
to go through these institutions at all times and to make 
such investigation as they see fit. I feel that the ma- 
chinery provided and available for such an inquiry is 
ample and I must decline to comply with your request. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“'T. W. GREGORY, 
“ Attorney General.” 


Notwithstanding this refusal to let the public know the 
facts, Mr. Lane went to the institutions in question. He 
visited a number of county jails in Kansas containing 
federal prisoners, and two of the civil prisons under 
the Department of Justice. His report on the jails is 
given herewith; hia report on the federal prisons will be 
published later. 


said, to refund the surplus paid him in this way if any ques- 
tion concerning the transaction should ever be raised, a possi- 
bility that he thought extremely unlikely. The wife of one 
sheriff told me that she tried to make enough out of the 
prisoners’ food money to set her own table. Since her 
household comprised three or four people continuously, and 
more than that for parts of the year, the estimate of $200 
was obviously too low in her case. 

Fortunately, the I. W. W. has shown more concern for the 
welfare of its imprisoned members than has the government of 
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FROM A KANSAS EDITOR 


Ne jail article interests me very much. The jail 
situation in Kansas, and practically all over the 
Middle West, and possibly all over America, ties itself 
up with rural politics. The city people are under a 
leadership who appreciate the horror of the situation, 
and they may be moved. The American farmer does not 
care what kind of a jail is maintained at the county seat, 
just so he keeps out of it, and he thinks anybody who 
is in jail ought to be there. 

It will be pretty hard to move him, and he controls 
the finances of the county court house. About the only 
thing you can do is to legislate him out of control of the 
finances of the county court house by a new system of 
county government which will make county affairs more 
responsive to the more intelligent leadership of the com- 
munity. I shall do what I can to help improve Kansas 
conditions. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Emporia, Kan. 


the United States. This organization sent to every one of the 
men in Kansas jails $1.50 a week for extra food and other 
necessaries. Accounts telling how this money had been spent 
were shown me in several of the jails I visited. In one an 
order had gone out that day for two loaves of bread, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, raw hamburger, pickles, milk, matches, 
a package of Bull Durham smoking tobacco (smoking, pro- 
hibited in the jail, was indulged in nevertheless), and four 
Durham Duplex razor blades. The cost of the whole was 


$1.42. In another jail five members of the I. W. W. had 
spent the following amounts on food by periods: 
CON HRS SN ere ee a a Fes oa LaH EE es ido aeav aay ab Mes $14.59 
EON Ce cu LO Pant cieeee sa ey, cit etaldehrsranniiecaiscugete «Biel preyecssds wld 9.90 
INRCR RIL DS ce eet Ba sac Pct nsin'n, 6 4 Pcuate nes atti al sictetnieie: Sor skallace raters te 5.90 
NOW SU eet Pere nial crebe nets te ede ti caters ire ahSetedla oaenetarel oceigile ‘otis laiomauayaratta Maharte 6.70 
Dec. 24-28 (Christmas week, when the jail pro- 

Widedsone mood meal \ineritin. © Clea ercis sede slats lane ela’ 4.45 
NCC aS Oat tines 4 rrr Ne ci ama ee. wrc TA wi aa caenal ate Soteaetee a wrnse ols cacy, «dla slain gs 745 


Five other I. W. W.’s in the same jail had spent similar 
amounts. That the men were free to spend this money with 
the knowledge of the sheriff might perhaps be taken as evi- 
dence of a humane spirit in the administration, were it not for 
the fact that their doing so was directly to his advantage, en- 
abling him to keep a larger share of the government’s allowance 
than he otherwise could have done. 


One of the worst things at the Shawnee county jail was the 
attitude of the jailer and his deputy. In the course of a con- 
versation with these men, before I had seen any of the prisoners 
themselves, I asked what treatment was given to men who be- 
come stubborn or refuse to obey the rules. McCall, the 
deputy, answered, “We go in and knock the guts out of 
those fellows.” ; 

The talk drifted to other prisons. Warden Codding, of the 
Kansas staté penitentiary, known for a rough and ready 
humanitarianism in his treatment of prisoners, was regarded 
by the jailer as much too lenient. 

“Why, it used to be,” said Hickson, “ that when I visited 
that prison the men would stand right up like statues ’’—the 
speaker imitated a statue, his hand in salute at his head— 
“until you passed by, but now they holler right out ‘ Hello, 
there’ and act loose-like, just like a bunch of men on a prairie. 
Coddling ain’t got no discipline. You've got to have discipline 
‘among prisoners, I tell you. The good prisoner, the fellow 
who wants to serve his term and get out, is benefited by dis- 
cipline. It’s the rowdy bunch that wants to run the prison 
themselves that ain’t got no use for it.” 

Hickson had heard of Sheriff Sprout, of Hutchinson, who, 
during the time that federal prisoners were lodged in his jail, 
treated them with refreshing humaneness. One prisoner de- 
veloped symptoms of tuberculosis, and Sprout allowed him to 
leave the jail for a few hours each day so as to get some fresh 
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. I would see all day long. Two were released, leaving onl 


air; later he permitted all the federal prisoners to dea 
their cells and sit under the big trees in the yard outside th 
jail. These men helped to keep the jail clean, mowed 
lawn, assisted Mrs. Sprout in the kitchen, cared. for 
chickens and even helped the sheriff in his duties as mem 
of a local draft board. ‘I am not here to punish,” said 
Sprout, “I am elected as sheriff of this county to hold 
for trial. 
him. If I turn him over to the court when the court is re 
for him, I have done my duty. I believe in treating every 

as a man and when I am convinced that a man can be 
trusted, I give him the freedom of the grounds.” 


“The boys,” he said, meaning the I. W. W.’s, “ owned 
jail over at Hutchinson. Why, one of our deputy marsh 
went over there and found them with the run of the to 
They even had the sheriff's keys and went anywhere they 
wanted to. Sprout was buffaloed. The jail belonged to theng 
I. W. W.” 
The deputy then mentioned the “dungeon.” I had 
heard of this and asked if they ever used it. 
“You bet we do,” McCall answered. “If a man tries t 
run this jail, we clap him in there and he generally comes roum 
after two or three hours.” 4 
Thinking that I would like to see a dungeon in which tw 
or three hours would be enough to bring a man around, ] 
tried to find it later, alone. Descending a stairway leadin 
underground, I passed through a boiler room and coal cella 
into a sub-basement with low ceiling and stone floor. Thou 
this seemed an excellent place for a “‘ dungeon,” I could fing 
no trace of one. Returning to the office I asked Hickson ii 
he would show me the dungeon. He led_me down the sa 
stairs, into the same low-ceilinged, underground room that 
had just left. Stepping up to what looked like a blank ston 
wall, he opened a steel door of the same color as the stone 
For a moment my eyes told me nothing, since I was gazinj 
into pitch blackness. Then I stepped forward, and by the aie 
of Mr. Hickson’s pocket fiashlight, found myself inside @ 
solid stone vault. The vault was six feet square and ten 1 
eleven feet high. I looked for an opening or hole of some 
sort in the walls to let in light or air, but found none. There 
was absolutely nothing in the vault. The door was closed 
upon me and I stood as if in a tomb, sealed against the worl 
outside. I shouted, 4 
‘Did you hear me shout?” I asked, as the door was opened 
“No,” said Hickson, and then continued: ‘‘ We put 
in here when they get troublesome. It’s pitch dark when the 
door is shut, you bet. No air, no light, no anything.” 
“Not even a blanket to lie on?” I ventured. 
“No, not even a blanket to lie on. They can lie on th 
floor. It don’t take much of this to bring ’em around, I ca 
tell you.” 7 
Perhaps the worst effect of months of confinement in thi 
Shawnee county jail, as in others, was the continuous idlenes 
Human beings can stand much when they have work to do 
For a year and a half these men had been idle in body and 
brain. An occasional book or magazine, sent by friends, co 
prised their total diversion. They spent their days in crawling 
from cell to bull pen and from bull pen back to cell—seeing al: 
ways the same ghastly faces in the glimmer of the electric light, 
hearing always the same voices, and smelling always the same 
smells, ‘Their muscles, once strong, grew flabby and their minds, 
once alert, grew dead. ‘‘For five months,” said a prisoner, who 
had been released from another jail on bond, “there were eight 
of us.on.the upper ‘government’ tier. These were the only fac 


six. It got so I didn’t want to see any. of em. When a man 
came up to you, you would tell by the look on his face what he 
was going to say. We knew each other by heart. There we 
were, the best of friends, undergoing the same hardships and 
suffering from the same cause, yet we actually came to hate 
each other!” What a mockery, I thought, were those words 
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ie Kansas law which declare that “all prisoners shall be 
ed with humanity and in a manner calculated to promote 
4) reformation.” . 
iefore leaving this jail, I asked to see Jack Caffray. .. Caf- 
‘| was a member of the I. W. W. who, in the opinion of 
s;al people who had seen him, was mentally unbalanced. 
Saad contracted syphilis, it was said, in the Spanish-Ameri- 
dwar and the disease was now supposed to be in an ad- 
4ed stage. He wrote incessantly in jail, scribbling on all 
}, of bits of paper, and tearing up nearly everything that 
rote. He had a mania, too, for possessing ink, sometimes 
qmulating seven or eight bottles in his cell. During the 
“it he would get up repeatedly, pace back. and forth, mutter 
imself and rush out to the toilet whenever the door was 
open, as it was occasionally because of his condition. His 
ings took the form of poetry and of innumerable letters 
deople he had never seen. With numerous grins, winks 
jinods of the head he asked me to mail a letter to a woman 
§ nearby town with whom he wanted me to intercede in 
fibehalf. His friends said that he had never seen this 
yhan, yet he wrote to her continuously. 
1 answer to my request, Caffray’s face appeared at the 
# through which I was talking to the prisoners. 
‘Are you Jack Caffray?” I asked. 
4Mr. Jack Caffray,” he answered. 
AWhy do you insist on the Mr.?” I asked. 
Well, you can put the little E-s-q on the end, if you 
mer.” 
i pointed to the pen in his hand and asked him what he did 
ih his writings. His only reply was a hollow laugh, then 
Sittempt at denial. I tried further to draw him out. He 
Siribed the bugs and the unsanitary toilets in the jail. He 
thtioned his syphilis and said that the medicines the govern- 
it doctor gave seemed to do little good. At last he men- 
ied the Spanish influenza. 
re] ave you had the ‘flu?’”’ I asked. 
6/Most certainly,” he answered. 
Have any of the others had it?” 
mCertainly.” 
How did they get it?” I asked. 
He looked at me long and hard. Breaking into his hollow 
xh, he said, “Why Mr. Lane, you know how they got it 
Hvell as I do.” 
Well,” I ventured, “there are various ways of getting it, 
it there?” 
There are scientific names for how you get it,” he said, 
Wt-I’ve seen too much of it. I’ve seen the boys over in the 
wton jail get it and I’ve seen those in the Wichita jail get 
nd I’ve seen ’em get it here. Yes, and I’ve seen people 
th what they call spinal meningitis, and the doctors gave 
Tie fancy description for how they got it. They tell you 
¥) flu is due to atmospheric conditions’—his voice was now 
‘ied to a shout—“but what I want to know is: Who put 
ln the atmosphere? I’m not mentioning any names but I see 
Wyour face that you know as well as I do how it got there. 
| fe flu and meningitis and other diseases are all put there by 
ebody. Who? Mind, I’m not mentioning any names, 
{, I know who put it there.” 
‘de paused for breath. Then he shot at me: 
The exploiters! That’s who. I’m not mentioning any names, 
you know as well as I do that the exploiters put these dis- 
Yes there. Maybe they shoot ’em under our beds at night. 
Yuybe they put ’em in our food. I don’t know how they do 
?) It’s part of the class war. It’s scientific extermination, 
‘/t’s what it is’—his voice was now ringing throughout the 
|, his face twitching—‘“They know what they’re about. 
je people who think we workers are a contemptible, des- 
Hable lot, who want to exterminate us, that’s who put the 
#/ and meningitis into us. Oh, it’s scientific extermination 
‘th a vengeance.” He ended with a sweep of his arm and 
»} hollow, meaningless laugh. 
\Caffray was receiving very poor medical attention, if any. 


wi 
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FROM A KANSAS SENATOR 


HAVE your letter of July 28 and thank you for send- 

ing me advance proof sheets of Mr. Lane’s article on 
conditions in certain Kansas jails, which is to appear in 
an early issue of the Survey. I have read the article 
with great interest. While I regret that Mr. Lane found 
conditions in the jails such as to call for unfavorable 
criticism, still I am sure that nothing but good can come 
from giving publicity to the facts. 

Few people—too few—know anything about conditions 
surrounding the punishment of those who have committed 
offences against society. With hardly an exception those 
who do know anything about prison conditions recognize 
the need for improvement in the system. For the average 
citizen believes in the exercise of humanity in the treat- 
ment of prisoners; he abhors brutality in any form and 
will not countenance unhealthful conditions in jails, once 
the situation is laid before him. An aroused public con- 
science will do more than anything else to bring about 
improved prison conditions and place the system on a 
plane with the ideals of a constantly advancing civiliza- 
tion. So in giving publicity to his observations in the 
jails of Kansas and other states Mr. Lane is rendering 
a helpful service, not only to those who are unfortunate 
enough to be incarcerated in the jails, but to society gen- 
erally. I am glad he has written the story. It will serve 
a good purpose. . 

ARTHUR CAPPER. 

Washington. 


For weeks the jail physician did not know that he had 
syphilis. When Caroline Lowe, an attorney for the TW 
W., told the doctor this and asked whether treatment by a 
specialist was not desirable, he replied: “Oh, that will be all 
right, Miss Lowe. Nothing serious about that. I can cure: 
that damn easy. All Caffray will have to do will be to take 
the medicines I’ll give him tomorrow and he. will be cured 
right up.” 

I charge that Jack Caffray, at the time of my visit, was 
either insane or manifested such strong evidence of insanity 
that an examination by an alienist should have. been held at 
once. ‘) 

I charge that no such examination was ever held and that 
the doctor who attended Caffray did not know that Caffray 
was supposed to be either insane or syphilitic until his atten- 
tion was called to this by a third person. 

I charge that the authorities of the Shawnee county jail, 
and through them the United States government, kept 
Caffray confined, like any other prisoner, in a small tank with 
twelve men where the conditions of life were such as to prey 
upon even the strongest minds. 

I charge that the continued presence of Caffray among these 
other men was not only bad for him but was a menace to the 
health and sanity of them all. 

I charge that the officials who permitted this condition to 
exist were either criminally negligent or inhumanly callous 
and ought to be removed from their positions forthwith. 

Months in the same cell with Jack Caffray, in another jail, 
had had their effect upon another prisoner. Small wonder 
that the mind of Stephen Shuren snapped one day when 
he heard that the trial of the I. W. W. had been delayed 
and that he would have to spend another winter in jail. With 
the razor with which he was shaving he cut a deep wound in 
his neck from ear to ear, and fell to the floor, senseless. When 
they reached him they thought he was dead. He moved 
while on the stretcher, however, and under the direction of 
Miss Lowe, who happened to be in the jail at the time, he was 
rushed to the best hospital in town. At first he didn’t want 
to get well. ‘‘ Why should I live?” he wrote on a piece of 
paper while still too weak to talk; ‘‘life has denied me everv- 
thing. What have I to live for?” In the end, however, he 
recovered. "Iwo weeks later he was back in jail; but the long 
confinement had told upon his mind and he remained moody 
and despondent, His friends in jail kept guard over him, day 
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and night, in two-hour shifts, for weeks after that. They tried 
to interest the marshal in Shuren’s condition, but the marshal 
had other business». When I saw Shuren in this other jail, 
three and a half months after his attempt to commit suicide, 
the expression in his eyes was not normal and he looked at me 
from out a clouded face. The men said that little of his 
mind seemed to remain. One of them always shaved him 
now, and this man told me that often, as the razor moved 
this way and that about Shuren’s face, he would follow it 
with his eyes, evidently hoping that the hand that held it 
might slip—or perhaps intending to seize it himself and inflict 
the gash that would put an end to his misery. 


Ill 


Another jail chosen by the United States for the confine- 
ment of its prisoners awaiting trial is the Wyandotte county 
jail at Kansas City, Kan. I shall not go into detail about this. 
As at Topeka, the men are kept in an inside stockade or 
“tank;” this has fourteen or sixteen cells and a somewhat 
larger bull pen than the other. The pen is artificially lighted. 
Little attention is paid to ventilation. Although there were 
upwards of thirty men in the jail at the time of my visit, only 
one of the thirty-six windows was opened wide and another 
was opened about two inches. ‘The men complained bitterly 
of the cold nights, a complaint that I could readily understand 
when I saw what was provided them for covering. For two 


nights I had been cold underneath three thicknesses of blanket - 


and a spread, and on one of these nights had got up and placed 
my overcoat over me. Yet these men had a single blanket 
apiece, which they could fold at most into two thicknesses. 

The toilets, located in an end cell, were dirty and had 
broken seats. “The men ate their meals in their cells, after- 
wards washing their own pans and dishes. ‘The only places 
where they could wash these were in the bathtub or in the tub 
in which they washed their clothes. The smell of garbage 
was almost constantly in their nostrils, since the can for the 
refuse from their meals was kept inside the tank and was 
emptied only two or three times a week. It was full when 
I saw it and gave off a strong odor. 

As at Topeka, the men are fed twice a day and, as at To- 
’ peka, the members of the I. W. W. supplemented what the 
government gave them with food purchased on the outside. 

There is an “upper tier’ to the tank in this jail, formed 
by placing cots on the roof of the lower tier. This is a much 
more desirable place to live than the tank itself, since the air 
is better and there is plenty of daylight. At the time of my 
visit twelve prisoners were occupying these cots, with ample 
room for fifteen or twenty more. I asked the jailer why 
twenty-one men were closely confined in dark, ill-smelling 
quarters below when there was so much unoccupied space 
above. He said that the men down below did’nt “deserve” 
to be up there. I inquired what he meant by “deserve,” re- 
membering that some of those below were merely awaiting 
trial. 

“Well, now,” he said, “suppose you was arrested, Mr. 
Lane, and brought. in here—maybe for being drunk. Say 
you had them good clothes on and we seen you was a gentle- 
man and not used to hard conditions, you’d deserve to be put 
up here where it’s a little nicer, wouldn’t you? But some of 
those fellows down below ain’t got it coming to them. ‘They 
don’t appreciate things like that.” 

One of the I. W. W. members told me to be sure to see 
the juvenile department of this jail, although, he said, there 
were no children in it at present. At my first request the 
matron was loath to permit me to see it but finally consented, 
turning the keys over to her husband, the jailer. We unlocked 
a heavy steel-latticed door at the foot of a flight of stairs 
and ascended to a room at the top. ‘This was dimly lighted 
and had no furniture of any sort. What was my surprise, in 
view of what I had been told, to stumble over the legs of a 
lad eight or nine years old, who was sitting on the floor. 
This was the signal for five others to troop out from the corners 
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and dark places into which they had retreated when they hea 
our steps. All of these six children had been arrested that? 
morning. ‘They ranged in age from six or seven to fourteenn 
During my brief visit they talked and scuffled and took 
lot quite nonchalantly. One of them said that he had br 
into a saloon the night before and been caught. The jailete 
explained that children of that age were often confined in thai’ 
jail for two weeks at a time while their cases were beingi/ 
disposed of. i | 
Two cells opened off this room; in these the boys were tay 
sleep. Beds were slung from the sides of the wall, as imp! 
the cells below for men, and thé bedding was dirty and u 


aired. It was apparently in the same condition in which 
children last there had left it. The toilet was dirty < 
broken. 


The lads followed us downstairs, when we descended, to tha 
latticed door at the foot. Here they could watch the life ¢ 
the jail going on and could talk to adult prisoners who 
allowed outside the tank. The parents of one of the boys 
arrived while we were upstairs and were now asking to 
their son. I stood aside to see what happened. ‘The boy w 
allowed to come to the bottom stair, inside the latticed door 
and the parents, both of whom were crying, were allowed ¢ 
approach this door from the other side. They had to content} 
themselves with looking at their son through this heavy grating 
and with talking to him in the presence of eight other peoplep 
They could not touch him or speak a word that would not b 
heard. B 

Drawing Bagley, the jailer, off to one side, I asked iff 
parents were never allowed greater privacy with their childrer 
than that. “ Well, it’s good enough for ’em, ain’t it?” fi 
answered. I suggested that the parents’ feelings might be ré 
lieved, and the boy himself benefited, if they could talk te 
him-alone or put their hands on his head. ‘‘ Why,” saig 
Bagley, ‘if we allowed that, we'd have a regular communifj 
house here. People’ld bring their beds and spend the nigh 
with us. You have to have rules, don’t you?” 


IV 


My effort to secure entrance into the Sedgwick county jail at 
Wichita was blocked at the outset by the authority of the dep 
uty United States marshal, Sam Hill. Mr. Hill’s conversation 
like his name, is chiefly expletive. He wanted to know, first 
whether I was a member of the I. W. W.; next, whether I was 
an attorney; third, where I lived, and finally why I had. come 
and what I proposed to do with the information I gathered 
My answers to these questions he took lightly, asking whethe 
I could prove that they were true. A New York city polic 
pass, a card showing that I had registered under the selectivi 
service act and another showing the class to which I had bee 
assigned, were all produced, as at least establishing my identity, 
“Hm,” said Mr. Hill, after scanning them closely, “I see you 
have a lot of cards with you.” iz 

Mr. Hill turned me over to B. F. Alford, the agent of thi 
Department of Justice in Wichita. Mr. Alford, however, re 
fused to make so weighty a decision as my case seemed to pre 
sent and sent me back to Mr. Hill. This time I cited, for the 
benefit of the deputy marshal, the Kansas law, which provide 
that friends who desire to exert a moral influence over prisoners 
may visit them at all reasonable times. This drew from Mr 
Hill the following: 

“You needn’t think, young feller, you can come here from 
New York and bluff me. And you don’t have to tell me what 
the Kansas law is, either. I know the law as well as you do 
I’m United States marshal and I don’t give a damn for th 
Kansas law. I don’t have to let you in that jail if I don’t wan 
to, and I can telegraph to the United States district attorney it 
Kansas City and keep you sitting there on your — all week, 
if I want to, can’t I? Yes, you bet I can. To hell with you 
coming here from New York and telling me my business. To 


hell with the Kansas law. I can’t be bluffed by any smart 
Alecks, see?” 
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ye parleyed a little longer and presently it became evident 
1 Mr. Hill, finding, perhaps, that my patience was not 
“7 exhausted, was changing his tactics and would let me 
His final instructions were that I could go to the jail, 
ould see Anderson (the member of the I. W. W. whose 
): I had used) ; but that I could see no one else. 
‘parently Mr. Hill’s telephoned instructions to the jailer 
j not explicit, for no sooner had I arrived at the jail 
1) Anderson, called to the door, escorted me upstairs to 
‘government tier,” where I was immediately surrounded 
wil ten of the I. W. W. members then confined there. I 
sjined in the jail for several hours. 
he Sedgwick county jail is the worst place for incarcerat- 
suman beings that I have ever been in. Built forty years 
d)it has undergone additions from time to time, so that to- 
jit is not the compact structure that many jails are but has 
jy wings and cages. ‘There are cells for approximately 100 
mners. It is filthy with the accumulated filth of decades. 
Songer would it be possible to give the jail a decent clean- 
i} The metal floors are periodically “ laraped ” with black- 
4) a greasy substance the chief effect of which is to fill the 
ers with a coagulated mass of dust and floor sweepings, 
ened by the glue-like action of the black-jack. The toilets 
ughout are covered with dirt. Many of them are en- 
‘ed with excreta and a few actually stink. “The men de- 
: that they do not dare to sit down on them, because of 
ajyermin. 
he age of the jail has produced crevices and openings in 
Mbrick walls through which rain and, in. winter, melting 
ity pour in. Water marks in several places on the walls 
Ht this; last January a small flood from this cause was so 
Sus as to be reported in the local press. Rats issue through 
a2 holes and through the crevices in the steel flooring. At 
®ing, when the prisoners have quieted down, these rats 
#2 forth in great numbers. It is not uncommon for a 
fpner to be awakened by a rat running over his bed or even 
ss his face. 
‘he prisoners have various methods of combating the rats. 
jis to hang loops of greased string from the base of the 
% lattice work and cell doors. These loops dangle about 
inch from the ground and are so constructed that when 
head of a rat enters the loop, the string tightens and the 
sis caught. Six rats constitute a good night’s catch by this 
‘ce. Another method is to attach a short hose to the steam 
4 of a radiator, to insert the other end of the hose through 
Jack in the floor and to “‘steam’’ the rats out, killing them 
hey issue forth. One prisoner made an elaborate trap out 
} small wooden box, using bread for bait, and caught two 
Ye rats alive by this method. ‘The prisoners. say that a 
her night jailer used to go down into the basement at 
Ait and shoot rats with a small target rifle for practice. 
Wny so hit crawled under the flooring and died, but the 
#pners were not allowed to remove their dead bodies. 

“he food had been very poor just before my visit, but a 
Inge in the sheriff had brought about a slight improvement. 
: new jailer, too, served food in new granite pans instead 
/he rusty tin ones used before. The men were spending 
Ht of their allowance from the I. W. W. organization for 
aL the amounts cited on page 808 referring to this jail. 
he organization was also supplying money for other pur- 
‘+s. Nearly all of the men complained of trouble with their 

h. A local dentist had fitted one of them with a set of false 
#h and had done elaborate bridge-work for a second. For 
| they had paid him $88.50. 


ee 


When I asked the dentist 
sther the government, in whose care these men had been 
fover a year, had not met a part of this expense, he replied : 
ie government would not pay for dental treatment unless 
s|men were actually in pain.” An osteopath had given chiro- 
Sctic treatment to two of their number, one of these being 
Bren. This had cost $2 a treatment, or $48 in all. In 
ing care of four of their number, therefore, they had thus 
ended a total of $136.50. 

Aost of the conditions that I have so far described are the 
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product of ignorance and callousness. The men responsible for 
them, and the communities that permit them, are for the most 
part simply bereft of any understanding of what it is that they 
are doing. ‘There remains to be described a device for con- 
fining men that exhibits both ingenuity and perverted purpose. 
It combines the efficiency of modern invention with the insensi- 
bility of the thirteenth century. Yet it is defended by people 
who are no doubt quite humane in their private lives. 

This is the revolving cage or “rotary tank,” as the prisoners 
call it, in the Sedgwick county jail. The reader can form a 
mental picture of this cage by imagining an ordinary cylin- 
drical bird-cage, revolving about a vertical rod down its cen- 
ter. Imagine, further, the bird cage divided into upper and 
lower halves. Each half is cut vertically into segments, V- 
shaped. ‘The wide part of the segment is at the circumference 
and the small part at the axis. The cells are these V-shaped 
compartments. Placed in a row, they would look like this: 
VVVVVVV. Actually, of course, they are in a circle, with the 
points of the v’s coming together at the axis. 

There are ten cells in each tier. The mouth of the cell is not 
entirely open. Instead, a series of metal plates partly enclose 
the cage, so arranged that only about half of each cell mouth 
is open. 

The cage revolves inside a stationary steel lattice frame. 
This frame is two or three inches from the tank; it forms, 
therefore, a wall around the entire contrivance. There are 
two doors in this wall, one on each tier. The cage is made of 
heavy metal; the floors, roof and plates are solid metal sheets. 
In weight the cage is said to be thirty or thirty-five tons. Each 
cell is eight feet six inches long and six or seven feet high; at’ 
the mouth it is six feet six inches wide, tapering to twenty-two 
inches. The ofen portion of each mouth is three feet four 
inches wide. 

This cage was the wonder of the county when it was built. 
Regarded as proof against escape, it seems to have justified 
that hope, for I learned of no escapes from it. Originally it 
revolved by water power. At that time it was kept in motion 
day and night; a slow, continuous revolution gave the 
men inside no rest. Incidentally it prevented them from work- 
ing through the steel frame outside the cage, for they were 
never in one place long enough to make any headway. 

The machinery for keeping it in motion broke down or the 
water power dried up. Today the tank is operated by levers, 
which in turn are worked by human hands. Prisoners in the 
cage are allowed to come out once a week for a bath. To bring 
them out, the cage is revolved so that the mouth of each cell, in: 
turn, comes opposite the door in the steel frame. “The occupant 
then steps out upon a platform the other side of the steel 
frame. « 

This is the ostensible method of bringing them out. Actually 
a labor-saving element is introduced. To bring the cage to a 
stop for each prisoner would obviously require nine or ten 
startings and stoppings of the cage. Its great weight makes 
this an arduous task. “The method used, therefore, is to give 
notice that the tank is to be revolved, which enables each 
prisoner to be in readiness at the mouth of his cell, and then to 
turn the cage in one continuous revolution; each man, as his 
cell comes opposite the door in the steel frame, jumps upon the 
platform and quickly makes way for the man in the next cell, 
who is right at his heels. He must make his exit not only 
through the three feet four inches of space in the mouth of his 
cell, but also through the door of the steel frame, which is of 
about the same width. A tardy jump or a misstep might be 
serious. 

_ Another source of danger lies in the fact that there is noth- 
ing between the prisoner standing at the mouth of his cell and 
the stationary steel frame outside. If a hand or a leg should 
get caught in the frame while the tank is in motion, an injury 
would be almost sure to result. One prisoner showed me a 
scar on his ankle, which he said was left from the time, some 
months before, when he caught his foot in the frame in this 


fashion. 
The cells in the cage are poorly lighted, only those in a 
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favorable position with regard to the windows receiving 
enough light to read by. In the others it is so dark that I had 
to use matches to examine them closely. Each cell has a bed, 
slung to the wall in such a.way that it can be raised and 
lowered at convenience. An open toilet at the small end 
gives off a noticeable odor. As I drew near one of these 
toilets and bent down to look at it, the smell of excreta was 
so strong that I drew back involuntarily; in the trough, un- 
derneath the seat, excreta were plainly visible. “The flushing 


apparatus, I was told, was frequently out of order. “This 


toilet is the constant companion, day and night, of the man 
confined in the cell. Ventilation, owing to the peculiar 
construction of the cage, is almost out of the question. 

Fourteen members of the 1. W. W. spent fifty consecutive 
days in this cage, according to statements of their own number. 
‘This is denied by the jail authorities, who admit, however, 
that three or four of the “ringleaders” among the I. W. W. 
prisoners were confined in it for several days. Whether the 
statement of the I. W. W.’s is true or not is not of much 
concern, since the cage has been regularly used for confining 
prisoners. 

Last January the beds were removed from the cage and 


announcement was made that prisoners would no longer be 


This was the effect of an order by Judge 
The I. W. 


confined there. 


Richard E. Bird, district judge of Wichita. 


-W.’s themselves were in no small part responsible for 


the discontinuance. This came about through ‘state rather 
than federal intervention. Descriptions cf the cage sent out 
by I. W. W.’s aroused inquiries from many people, among 
these the National Civil Liberties Bureau, which sent its in- 
quiries to the Department of Justice. On December 3 last, 
one of the assistant attorney generals, Mr. Ginham, wrote 
to the bureau, saying that an investigation of the jail had been 
made and “it is not believed that the situation is such as to 
call for any further action on the part of this department.” 
Seven days later another assistant attorney general, W. L. 
Frierson, wrote that, although the jail was not an “ up-to-date 
institution,’ yet it was ‘“‘in fairly good sanitary condition.” 
Little was to be expected, apparently, from the federal gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile protests had*reached Arthur Capper, 
then governor of Kansas. Governor Capper asked Judge Bird 


‘to make an investigation and a month later came the order for 


its discontinuance. Whether the discontinuance’ will be perma- 
nent, or whether the cage will again be resorted to after pub- 
lic interest has died down or under the stress of overcrowding, 
remains to be seen. ; 


V 


Several times in this account I have referred to the. jails 
described as having been “ chosen” by the United States gov- 
ernment for the confinement of prisoners awaiting trial. Let 
us see what justification there is for the use of this werd. 

‘The thirty-four men held under the Wichita indictment 
were originally taken into custody November 21, 1917. “These 
men were all engaged in the oil industry in Kansas. They 
were, for the most part, young men, some of them married, 
some not. Judging from their names—Anderson, Boyd, Gor- 
don, Forbes, Stark, Sapper, Barr, Poe, Gossard, Davis, etc.— 
many of them were of American or Allied extraction; some 


-foreign names were among them, but only five, so far as I 


learned, were accused of being enemy aliens. ‘The indictment 
against them charged violation of the espionage law, the food 
control law and the selective service law. 

On March 10, 1918, a motion to quash this indictment was 
filed by their attorneys. No ruling on this motion’ was ever 
made. ‘The attorneys stood ready, therefore, to go to trial on 
September 24, the day set. To their surprise, a new indict- 
ment was returned on that very day. This was drawn on 
lines similar to the previous Chicago indictment, which had 
resulted in sending nearly 2 hundred I. W. W.’s to prison for 
terms varying from a few days to twenty years. The attorneys 
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---The men who, in September, had already spent ten m 


_ Hutchinson and took all of the men confined there to Tope 


Robertson may be judged from a remark that he made to M 
Lowe. “I have never been inside a jail in my life,” 


could not at once accept trial on this new indictment, an 
‘they were granted until March 10, 1919, in which to ple 


in jail awaiting trial, thus faced another five and a half my 
of confinement. Miss Lowe, their attorney, undertook to 
as comfortable jails as possible, in which, she hoped, they mi 
be allowed'to spend the winter. They were then in the { 
wick county jail, having been transferred to it for th 
Sheriff Sprout, at Hutchinson, agreed to take twelve 
men, and the sheriff in Winfield, where there was a mo 
sanitary jail, agreed'to take sixteen. “Thinking that s 
thus arranged accommodations for twenty-eight, Miss I 
reported her action to the United States district attorney, } 
Robertson, who was prosecuting the case. Mr. R 
turned a deaf ear to her plea. In vain did she dwell upo; 
physical condition of the men and the consequences of sf 
ing another five months amid overcrowding and filth. ~ 
Robertson said that prisoners had no voice in_ choosing © 
places of incarceration, and declared that he intended te 
‘Judge John C. Pollock, judge of the United States dis 
court for Kansas, to have all of the men placed in the W 
dotte county jail in Kansas City. This was one of the y 
in the state. (8 0 an 

In due time Judge Pollock made his decision. Eight of 
men were left in the. rat-infestéd Sedgwick county jail; 
were transferred to the Wyandotte county jail, where 
Bagley would have charge of them; the remainder ‘were 
either in the Hutchinson jail, under Sheriff Sprout, or in 
small but modern jail at Newton. © =” a 

This arrangement was not so bad as might have been 
pected. Unfortunately, it did not last long. Without wa 
ing, six weeks later, a United States marshal appearec 


wheré they were lodged in the overcrowded “ tank ” of © 
Shawnee county jail. This placed’ them, with the excep 
of six who rémained at Newton, in ‘three of the worst jails 
the state. No use was made of the excellent Winfield jail. 

That no other outcome need have been expected from ] 


said M 
Robertson. ‘‘ What!” said Miss Lowe. “ You undertake 
‘tell the judge where to put these men and yet you have 
been inside a jail in your life!” : 
“ Not only have I never been inside a jail,” said Mr. Robe 
son, “but I never permit a prisoner to come to me.” «| 
‘Mr. Robertson, some weeks ago, announced his candida 
for the governorship of Kansas. 
There is hope for some improvement in these conditi¢ 
from present efforts inside the state. Henry J. Allen, w 
became governor January 1 of this year, has directed Dr. 
J. Crumbine, secretary of the State Board of Health, 
send an inspector to every jail in the state and to report 
ditions directly to Governor Allen. The proof sheets of # 
article were sent to the governor on July 28.- On August 
the Topeka State Journal carried on its front page a std 
declaring that Governor Allen. had on that day ordet 

Dr, Crumbine to take this action. On the same day 
ernor Allen wrote about his order to the editor of the SURVE 
He said: 
“When this report is made, if it shows a bad situation 
can then require the county officials, whese duty it is to ke 
the jail in proper condition, to fulfill their duty under t 
prospect of ouster unless they give obedience to my commamt 
It is a roundabout sort of way to get at it, but it is the of 
way I can proceed under the present law and I believe it 
going to Create an improvement in the situation. ” a 
Governor Allen-also mentioned a new building progra 
with respect to county jails: 7 
: a. ne ancient structure at Wichita [containing fll 
rotary tank’”’] is going to come down and a modern prist 
farm located outside of the city will take its place. I dom 
know how extensive our rebuilding program is going to B 
[Continued on page 834] 
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The CHILD'S BURDEN in the BALKANS 


A-PHOT OS TORY 
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HE shepherd boy on the cover of this issue typifies the average child’s life in the 
agricultural regions of the Near East. Unmindful of Mt. Parnassus in the 
distance, with no time for education, he may know nothing about Sods, ancient 
or modern, but plod along, a “‘shepherd that cannot understand.’’ 

In two earlier series, Mr. Hine has pictured the lot of the Balkan child travelers 
of the war. Whether at home or abroad, the Balkan child is expected to keep up his 
end, to earn his way, and more, from. a very early age and with little regard for his 
fitness for the task. This may explain the fact that the foreign parent in our own 
country is so often willing to exploit his own child. 


d belies juvenile ‘“‘white-wings’’ are trying to clean the streets of Salonika,.a 
task recalling that of Hercules in the Augean stables. On the following pages, 
children are seen variously employed, in the streets of Athens and Belgrade, at home, 
in the markets, in forge and shop, in cellars among the ruins of Salonika—not only 
in spare hours, but all the long day—eloquent witnesses, all, of an underlying and 
widespread failure to understand child nature and child needs. 
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A Greek shiner on his native heath (Athens) r 
GREECE passed a child labor law in 1912. In October, : { 
1917, all labor laws were suspended on account of the 
war. Of the stonebreakers, below, the youngest (apparently 
ten and twelve years of age) said they were fifteen and six- 
teen, and were paid thirty cents a day A tiny news-girl on the 4 
streets of Belgrade b 
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Repairing the country roads of Greece Tenement home-work int 
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A juvenile butcher in (Athens) street market (Athens) 


A MACEDONLAN 
GUNGA DIN 


66 HE uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much befo 
An’ rather less than arf o° ¢ 
behind; 
For a piece of twisty rag, 
An’ a goatskin water-bag 
Was all the freld equipment 
could find,” 
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OTHERS and children, picking out 
nut meats in these filthy cellar ruins 
of Saloniki, recall the shocking child labor 
scenes pictured by Mr. Hine for the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee ijn New York 
city tenements in tot. 


HESE Serbian girls, driving their 

oxen, are living and working in 
a wonderfully picturesque setting, 
viewed objectively. But for the child 
beautiful scenery affords little inspira- 
tion when long hours, bad weather, 
poor food and an almost entire lack 
of schooling dwarf both intelligence 
and imagination. [See the Underfed 
Nursling in the Atlantic for August. ] 


The Maligned Volunteer 


By Elizabeth Case 


The author, whose articles on experiences in the New Jersey State Reformatory for Women in the At- 
lantic Monthly and in the New Republic, in 1917 and 1918, aroused much discussion, has since been 
directing the work of women volunteers under a local branch of the Woman's Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, an organization later supplanted in the same city neighborhood by a community 
council—also dependent on the labor of volunteers except for a paid executive secretary, the writer 


herself.—EDITOR. 


INCE the armistice, the field of volunteer public ser- 

vice has developed a startlingly critical aspect. ‘This 

is especially true of the work of women who gave 

“war service.’ With the disbanding of war organ- 
izations operated by volunteers, men and women trained in 
peace-time service to the community face a singular opportun- 
ity and an inexorable test. ‘There is the opportunity for in- 
finite development of scope and resource in organizations for 
social service; there is the test of our leaders’ ability to grasp 
the golden moment. How shall this opportunity and this 
test be met? 

Let us consider this critical situation. Every social worker 
can think of volunteers who entered the field as a direct result 
of the patriotic stimulus. “They had discovered a new margin 
in their lives. Women who had supposed themselves to be 
fully occupied found that they could treble the demands on 
their calendars. ‘Odd moments” suddenly acquired impor- 
tance, for no gift of personal resources could fail to be signi- 
ficant in the face of the country’s need. Many a life was 
transformed by the discovery of this margin. It gave a new 
aspect to the whole matter of public service. It urged 
efficiency in planning one’s day; economy of personal  re- 
sources, fastidiousness in choosing the valuable and ignoring 
the trivial. It was the opening wedge for a complete reor- 
ganization; it substituted new objectives. To many women 
it brought within reach for the first time the privilege of 
serving their community. And it laid the foundation for a 
class-consciousness on the part of the volunteer that portends 
much. 

A definite class of women volunteers is coming to be recog- 
nized as a factor in the body politic. Of course, social workers 
have long been conscious of this class; a special tone of voice 
has been reserved for the term “volunteer.” And all of 
us have known splendid women of the aristocracy of service, 

women whose wealth enables them to work for love of the 
cause, whose mature culture is not incompatible with sound 
training, and in whom flower the noblest graces of the 
volunteer. But class-consciousness on the part of volunteers 
themselves in a very different matter. War work deepened 
and broadened it. While the direct results of war work in 
helping to win the war were invaluable, this indirect con- 
tribution to national life contains tremendous possibilities. It 
has released into the social structure a potency which is to 
build or break, to redeem or destroy. 

This class-consciousness of volunteers is one aspect of a 
larger question. By developing it, volunteer war service has 
given an impetus as yet incalculable to all those ferces for 
weal and woe described as feminism. Already we see that it 
has. lifted women up on a great wave of patriotism and set 
them far down the shining way of “emancipation.” ‘The 
disasters which beset this shining way are also native to the 
field of volunteer service. For, after any experience which 
has broadened life, human beings crave some worthy content 
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for the new spiritual margin. Human nature abhors a va 
cuum. If this margin is not filled with realities, it will be 
filled with shams. A certain portion will inevitably be filled 
with the illusions offered by such paper organizations as ex: 
ploit volunteers, especially such as operate in professional 
fields under the direction of well-meaning laymen, and fre- 
quently ride rough-shod over technical ground where experts 
walk cautiously. Many a deluded volunteer throws herself 
under the wheels of the Juggernaut. Disaster naturally fol- 
lows. In order to counteract the tendency of women to drift 
into the ranks of intemperate feminism when their lives lack 
the fundamental realities, in order to render the new re- 
sources creative and not destructive, in order to stabilize a 
fluid situation, public service must offer realities to the 
woman volunteer, : 

These facts suggest the magnitude of the opportunity and 
the test confronting leaders in social service work. Let them 
recognize the growing class-consciousness of the volunteer, 
her new dignity, the thyillingly matter-of-course spirit in 
which she offers service out of her new margin. Let them 
examine the realities they have to offer. 

Many organizations for social service offer what may be 
termed “piece work ”’—definite, isolated tasks, done when 
they are done, without consecutiveness or cumulative effect, 
having no apparent relation to any central developing prin 
ciple. This was the type of work with which the war 
emergency flooded many organizations, and it was the only 
type many of them could offer to the imperious patriotism of 
the volunteer. . 

During the war the volunteer was willing to do piece 
work because she was helping in some mysterious but genu- 
ine way in the war. But piece work will not satisfy her 
now. She wants work that approaches a vocation, or at least’ 
an avocation, work of which she can see the organic signifi- 
cance. She wants to know the why and the wherefore of her 
service. In short, she wants to feel that her work is import-_ 
ant, that it has reality. This desire, unless understood and ~ 
capitalized by the supervisor, may bring devastating results. 

The superintendent of a city-wide organization of profes-— 
sional workers, who has had much experience with volunteers, 
observed to me: 

It is hard to convince new volunteers that they are not equipped © 
to do the real professional work. Our nurses have had years of 
experience as well as training. The facts we deal with are part of 
our very selves. The raw volunteer must not be expected or allowed 
to handle matters requiring a real grasp of the situation, even 
though we supply her with endless facts. We can’t simply say to 
her, “These are the facts, and this is your job.’ She doesn’t see it. © 
She doesn’t believe it. She thinks she does, but we know she doesn’t. 
It’s absurd to expect it of her, 

If it is hard to convince the volunteer of her own ignorance, 
it is sometimes equally difficult to convince professional — 
workers of the totality of the outsider’s ignorance concerning _ 
situations thoroughly familiar to themselves. Facts to be 
realized must be lived. I may supply my volunteer with all { 


} 
fimortality statistics of children in our district, but it means 
jing to her unless she weighs and measures them and finds 
‘jy third child seriously under weight; unless she takes this 
iid child to the infant welfare station and sees her begin 
hrive, or one day misses the face of the little girl in the 
iment above our office and learns that we came too late. 
\irtality rates mean something to her then. 

‘his process of living the facts in order to learn them takes 
j:. Experienced supervisors differ as to the minimum 
ith of service which they can afford to accept from volun- 
. Obviously the returns increase rapidly in proportion 
lhe time invested. The wise supervisor will graduate re- 
dasibility to growing understanding, and will in all cases 


% 
‘ 


tearing on the main task, because it has to be done and 
doing it she releases a trained person for more highly 
ibialized work.” 

Hvidently much depends upon the supervisor’s knowledge 
Human nature. She must infuse into relatively undirected 
s enough compelling reorganization to draw them into the 
Bred channels, to supply practically a deficiency in character 
%# experience. The experienced worker and the exception- 
a" forceful worker are already under guidance, the guidance 
their own effective qualities. It is always the ineffective, 
# strays, the young, the superfluous, the idle, the superficial, 
} well-meaning and eager but giddy volunteer, who tax 
@ patience and insight of the supervisor. 

recall with respect akin to awe the patience I did not 


Meertain social service office. She supervised me, among 
‘ers. She so guided me over the shallows of volunteer ser- 
fe that when we parted it was, mirabile dictu, with mutual 
pect. 


Beyond Technique to Adventure 


Sttee of the Chicago Central Council of Social Agencies 
#1 the Woman’s Committee of the State Council of Defense, 
ygests: “As volunteers we must realize that social service 
developed a technique. We must see beyond the patient 


fjman adventure.” 


jauinely wants the realities. While it is characteristic of 
> new army of volunteers that they do want reality, it must 
/ admitted that there are exceptions not true to type, or 
ther perhaps true to the eternal types of variation in human 
: The volunteer is not always particular about “real- 
es.” She may not want to accomplish anything. She may 
‘re just to be busy. She may want just to talk, just to 
Sirect propaganda” and not follow it up; she may want just 
+ belong to a dozen committees that commit nothing but 
je sin of wasting time. She may feel that she justifies her 
‘7n unsatisfied existence by a smattering. of volunteer work, 
‘ny charities ”—you know the tone. She may—she evident 
(, does—have a weakness for paper organizations. If ac- 
Hjaintance with real workers and real facts does not early 
Nepen her capacities and stabilize and sober her, she need 
t long occupy the attention of the supervisor. 
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he volunteer is worth educating if, and only if, she > 
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A certain organization which was not afraid to employ ex- 
perts and which unquestionably accomplished more real war 
work than any other in the country, set an iron standard for 
‘ts volunteers. It was high-handed,- it was dictatorial; it 
won the hostility of other organizations. But it got results 
from volunteers, and results up to standard. It never yielded 
a point. ‘The volunteer accepted its despotism as a war 
emergency measure and the volunteer works best under such 
a benevolent despotism. The rest of us may well pattern 
after the Red Cross in endeavoring to standardize the work 
of volunteers. This is a task to challenge both our wits and 
our wills. 


- 


The Malignant Vclunteer 


For even the more serious majority, which has discovered 
its margin and craves realities to fill it, is afflicted with a 
curious irresponsibility—one aspect, perhaps, of the lack of 
background. The volunteer with training, fortunately found 
in increasing numbers, sins less often in this respect. “There 
is something subtly immoral about the untrained volunteer’s 
attitude toward her own promises. And her frivolity about 
promptness! The fact that no‘money is given in return for 
her services seems to absolve the conscience of many an other- 
wise honorable woman. ‘The volunteer may be maligned, 


“but from this point of view she is undoubtedly malignant. 


It behooves her to realize the fact that the supervisor, the 
trained worker, makes her work her main objective, not a 
mere side issue, and therefore has a moral right to make 
certain demands on the volunteer. ‘The latter has no con- 
ceivable right to indulge her own idiosyncrasies at the expense 
of the work. Social work is after all a bitterly serious bus- 
iness. If you sat in the office of our community council for 
a week, dear volunteer, you would believe me. Not because 
a man just out of the tuberculosis hospital staggers in and 
you have to call the ambulance; not because of the proud 
girl who must have that operation but can’t afford to stop the 
work that is killing her and so comes to ask your advice in 
full confidence that you can remould the world to heart’s 

:® i : 
desire; not because of the spinster with the Roman nose who 
comes in to protest against casting her vote in a barber shop; 
not because of the girl whose allotment has never come 
because—Washington at length informs you—her husband 
claimed “no dependents;” nor becaus2 of the Hungarian 
widow who brings her six puny children to be weighed and 
measured, and whom you eagerly refer to the professionals 
for care. You know what to do for each visitor, but do 
you know what to do when they come a second time? Can 
you destroy the need that brought them. there? 

Social service is a bitterly serious business. It is the ves- 
tibule to social reform. It is the laboratory of progress. In 
the crucible of service to the community are prepared the 
great forces of public opinion. For as people come to know 
about conditions they learn to care. ‘Then things happen. 

The volunteer carries abroad the torch of this evangel. 
Through community councils, through clubs and neighbor- 
hood groups, through army “ auxiliaries,” through any or- 
ganizations created or developed by the war and still genuine- 
ly needed, the volunteer war worker offers herself to her com- 
munity and her country. And the altar fire at which she 
lights her torch must burn so purely that it outshines the 
will-o’-the-wisps and the sparks from the Juggernaut’s wheel, 
and reveals itself as the true light of service. 


AMERICA 


CHILD WELFARE IN ITALY 


T HE average pre-war traveller in Italy was apt to think 

of the Italian children of the poor as living in a state of 
happy and lightly-clad abandon. Approaching by steamer, 
he was greeted by a swarm of naked, brown urchins who ap- 
parently had no other means of subsistence than his pennies 
brought up between flashing teeth from the sea bottom. On his 
journey northward he was accompanied by the vision of bare- 
foot youngsters who offered him flowers or turned somersaults 
for his diversion and their own enrichment. If he thought at all 
about the care of the less fortunate Italian children: he re- 
membered gloomy buildings labelled scwole or asili, or columns 
of sad-eyed boys and girls, dressed in uniform gray aprons, 
being slowly convoyed through the streets under the watchful 
eyes of a teacher or anun. He had heard, to be sure, of Mme. 
Montessori and her illumination of problems of the teaching 
and care of both normal and subnormal children, but only 
as an isolated personality, a voice crying in the wilderness. 


The American Red Cross Commission to Italy during its 
year and a half of work there found, however, a number of 
interesting experiments and institutions looking towards the 
welfare of Italian children. The commission concentrated 
much of its efforts on helping the needy children of soldiers, 
not only because of the distress calling for immediate relief, 
as in the case of refugees, but because of the need of relieving 
the mind of the soldier himself from anxiety about the children 
left behind. In undertaking this branch of its civilian re- 
lief, the commission not only 
came into contact with the too 
familiar institutions of the 
older type, the orphanages and 
the so-called asili or day nur- 
series under both lay and cleri- 
cal auspices, but it had a 
chance to discover and to co- 
operate with a number of new 
and valuable efforts, mostly in 
the struggling stage of exist- 
ence. It was of course here 
as elsewhere the desire of 
the commission to aid and 
encourage organizations al- 
ready in the field. Revered 
though it was, its workers 
could not at once change cher- 
ished Latin customs, but grad- 
ually American soap washed 
Italian children all] over, 
American condensed milk di- 
luted or replaced the baby’s 
morning coffee, and American 
flannel “ bootees”’ clad: little 
feet released from swaddling 
bands. 

One group of interesting 
child welfare institutions 
helped by the American Red 
Cross consists of those scat- 
tered through the south of 
Italy, Calabria, Basilicata and 
Sicily, conducted by the na- 
tional association for the in- 
terests of the Mezzogiorno. 
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NAVE-ASILO (SCHOOL SHIP) CARACCIOLO AT NAPLES 
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Our, iedueiee our credits, our Pate shoe capacity, our economic | 
processes are inextricably interwoven with those of other nations and | | 
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The efforts of this association of northern Italians (rem 
minding one in the mutual attitude of helpers and helped of 
the early work of the General Education Board in our southe 
ern states) are directed towards raising the standards of child 
welfare and of elementary education in the needier South 
Founded by the late Senator Franchetti, it is now conducted 
by a group of energetic and enlightened young men who 
realize the needs of the “ forgotten South,” and feel that it is 
the part of a larger patriotism to devote themselves to raising 
those standards for the benefit of the whole country. | 
Without entering upon the question of the relations be- 
tween northern and southern Italy in the government’s prow 
grams, relations not always marked by generosity or the wid: 
est patriotism, it may be said that these young men of the 
Mezzogiorno association realize the need of supplementing the 
government’s action, especially concerning child welfare, by 
active work of private initiative. The main labor of this ass0- : 
ciation, supported mainly by private contributions, has cons | 
sisted in establishing day-nurseries or asili usually ‘under lay 
management in the smaller towns of Calabria, providi 2 
school lunches to build up the children’s health and trying by} 
means of its workers to get some modern ideas of child caree 
into these backward villages. Its asili are small units of high 
standards, free from institutionalism and harsh discipline and¥ 
providing much more freedom and play for initiative than is 
granted in the average Italian school. Besides these asili the 
association is establishing small circulating libraries in these 
southern towns. “The American Red Cross was able to assist 
all of these efforts in a vast 
and neglected field. + 
Other experimental work 
of a different sort helped by 
the American organization 
are the mnavi-asili or school 
ships in several Italian ports 
for waifs and especially for the 
orphans of seafaring folk. One 
of the most efficient of these : 
the Nave-Asilo Caracciolo sta 
tioned near the arsenal in Na 
ples and supported by a Nea 
politan committee. This the 
Red Cross helped in a number’ 
of ways, one by starting classes 
for fishing, providing motore 
boats and quarters for thi 
purpose near Pozzuoli. The 
practical instruction given by 
a worker attached to the Na - 
ples Aquarium teaches boys 
how to ply scientifically and 
profitably the trade theif 
fathers followed to.meager ad- 
vantage. “The director of this 
school-ship, Signora Civita, 
gets an atmosphere of home 
into the ship, and the trans-) 
formation of neglected urchins 
into self-respecting boys is 
largely due to her intelligence’ 
and care. ‘The general school- 
ing follows the government’s 
program, with the addition of 
elementary navigation and of 
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ar physical training. Another of these, school- 
# in Venice was compelled to stop its work during 
swar because of air raids, but the boys were sent to 
ort of Anzio, near Rome, and temporarily installed 
‘| villa there, where their schooling and physical care 
4; provided for and helped by the Red Cross until 
4 time as they could return to the Adriatic. 
there is another class of institutions which the Red 
jis found to be entirely deserving of encouragement. 
‘ise are the agricultural schools for. the orphans cf 
jadidi or peasant farmers killed in the war. They 
{not designed to take the place of the agricultural 
@ges of which Italy has a good number, but meant 
qurry on elementary training, theoretical and practi- 
4n various branches of farming while the pupils are 
ving their elementary education. These schools 
§scattered throughout the country under various 
ices. One is now being established near Naples for 
@.orphans and the daughters of cantadidi. In these 
jols modern ideas of outdoor life, of the necessity of fresh 
ind bathing and of a rational diet are carried out, as well 
#sound practical training in farmwork. This is especially 
‘ in those now conducted by the colonie per giovanti lavo- 
Gri or colonies for young workers at Citta di Castello and 
Hestrada near Perugia. 
Hreventive work for handicapped children with open-air 
schools is fairly well developed only in the cities of the 
Sth. The open-air schools at Milan were aided by the 
# Cross, which established at Affori, near that city, in co- 
dration with the Associazione per le Scuole, a home and 
fol for backward and undernourished children of soldiers, 
vhich open-air life day and night is emphasized. Near 
ssina and at Palermo established but struggling open-air 
»ols specializing in heliotherapeutic treatment were given 
ielping hand. ‘To the summer colonies scattered through- 
Sthe whole country, in the mountains and by the seashore, 
the valley of Aosta to the mountains of Sardinia, and 
da the Lido in Venice to Taormina in Sicily the commission 
? . . . 
® able to give both material help and trained workers. 
During the war the American Red Cross established a num- 
of temporary schools for refugee children from the in- 
; ‘ed districts, which served as object lessons in modern ideas, 
Iecially those regarding out of door life and organized 
*1es—the children sleeping with their windows open (even 
#the Roman Campagna!), taking cold shower-baths daily, 
® enjoying an unwonted freedom. While the Boy Scout 
Vement is already fairly well developed in Italy, outdoor 
® for girls and small children is still little considered, and 
vas left for the Red Cross commission to establish the first 
ular playground in the country on the outskirts of Milan. 
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AMONG PALERMO’S HILLS, AN QUTDOOR CLASS IN EMBROIDERY 


Here our workers met with a prompt response, and on the 
withdrawal of the commission the playground was taken 
over by the efficient Umanitaria society of that city. . 

When its war-time program was completed and the commis- 
sion withdrew from Italy it had the satisfaction of leaving 
behind it not only supplies for carrying on the work of the 
most efficient of the new institutions it had found, but also a 
number of workers trained in the classes of the Red Cross 
child welfare bureau and several active committees formed of 
Italians and Americans who had worked under its auspices 
and who are now carrying on in various parts of the country 
the work initiated or quickened by the commission during its . 
stay. CHESTER ALDRICH. 


AID TO GERMAN SUFFERERS 
Ants a long period of waiting, German Americans 


last month found courage to meet and organize for the 
purpose of raising funds for the relief of war sufferers in the 
fatherland. A Central Committee for the Relief of Distress 
in Germany and German Austria introduced itself to the 
public at a largely attended meeting in Brooklyn, July 23. 
Hubert Cillis, of that city, presided, and among the speakers 
were Harry Rubens of Chicago, Judge A. K. Nippert of Cin- 
cinnati and Major Carl Lentz of Newark. So far the actual 
collection has been very disappointing. From an originally 
announced campaign for from sixty-five to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, the estimated prospect had already fallen to a 
more modest ten to twenty-five million at the time of the meet- 
ing. But even this sum is not at all likely to be reached in. 
the near future. There are several explanations for the lack. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOUNDED AT MESSINA BY THE A. R. C. 


THE FIRST ORGANIZED PLAYGROUND IN ITALY. AT MILAN 
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of enthusiasm. One is that German-born Americans are shy 
to enter a movement that might be considered to have a pro- 
German and anti-Allied political motive. Another is that the 
organizers so far have been exceedingly vague about the prac- 
tical purposes of the campaign—for instance, what machinery 
of distribution is contemplated. ‘Third, there has been a 
great deal of criticism of the way in which the large German 
charitable campaigns in 1915 and 1916 were handled here, 
and the alleged lack of sufficiently definite accounting for the 
sums received at that time. 

That this failure of German Americans to rally behind the 
committee is not due to excessive poverty or to disregard for 
the social needs of the land of their birth is shown by the 
extraordinary popularity of the avowedly costly and even ex- 
travagant methods of sending individual supplies to Germany. 
Indeed, it has been estimated that the aid rendered in direct 
money orders and individual gifts has already exceeded ten 
millions. The American steamer Thala, which sailed from 
Philadelphia to Hamburg on August 7, had a cargo of 6,000 
tons of packages of food, clothing and toilet articles sent by 
individuals to relatives and friends in Germany. The con- 
signments from New York have been similarly heavy. 


SOCIALIZING BOHEMIA 


Social work in Czechoslovakia is in the melting pot. A 
ewelter of futile charity of the old sort, a dump heap of 
Dureaucratic machinery inherited from the former empire, 
some valuable new experiments and a great deal of good- 
will and enthusiasm, both on the part of the government and 
that of the people, create an unusual situation. As it happens, 
the president and his family are well acquainted with modern 
ideas of social service, as developed in England and America, 
and understand the value of accurate and methodical organ- 
ization. So it came about that when the social agencies of 
Prague had to be reconstructed, the first item on the program 
-was a social survey; and Dr. Alice Masaryk, president of the 
survey committee, invited the American Young Women’s 
Christian Association to send a small group of experienced 
workers to conduct it. Ruth Crawford, Mary Hurlbutt and 
a number of other women went. The following communica- 
tion from Miss Hurlbutt to the Survey is preliminary to a 
fuller account of the work which she intends to contribute 
later.—EDITOR. 


July 27, 1919. 
pete is a desire to remodel and rebuild from the ground 


up; a perfect passion to make the new structure beautiful 
enough to be worthy of their beloved republic; but ignorance 
«of methods used in other countries. ‘The result is a feverish 
‘activity which bursts forth continually in new programs, in- 
‘stitutions and societies. We felt convinced that our first job 
was to study this agglomeration of social machinery in order 
‘to show the Czechs what sort of resources they have. We 
lhave been at it for two months now, and the first fruit—a 
directory of social agencies—is nearly completed. “The second 
‘step, a study of most of these agencies by questionnaire and a 
‘more intensive study by personal visits of a limited group, we 
are in the midst of. We now have a staff of twenty-five, 
including Czech and American workers. 

We are opening a six weeks’ summer training course for 
social workers on August 1. We are taking young women 
from the university, professional schools or with practical 
experience in teaching and social work, who intend to devote 
themselves to such work professionally. We hope to point 
the way to acquiring an education in social methods by intro- 
ducing them to some of the literature. We have about forty 
Russell Sage books and pamphlets and bibliographical lists 
with us, so that they can commence a sociological library. 
At present we are having large parts of these books translated 
into Czech. We are also encouraging several workers in their 
ambition to go abroad to study social methods. In the school 
we want to give them at least a glimpse of what case-work 
means. Finally, we hope to give them, in the simplest way, 
a few fundamental working methods, such as the need of in- 
vestigation, record keeping and cooperation. We expect to do 
the theoretical work through conferences—largely a discus- 
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_he will appoint in the fall, for work with delinquent chi 
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sion of case problems, hoping in this way to work out jo) 
Czech-American conclusions, more adaptable to Czech ec 
ditions than undiluted American ideas would be. Ra 
student will spend the bulk of her time doing practical fie 
work under the supervision of American social workers, ~ 

Many of the students will be preparing themselves for po 
tions already open to them. For instance, the commiss 
of police has asked us to select and initiate four women, w 


and women. ‘They will be the first police women in 
country. Another one of our students will take charge 0 
institution which is to be remodeled in the fall for depen 
children, and she will devote this time to preparing hers 
for the work. We will have a small group training in me 
social service under an American woman physician—Dr, 
Stastny; two or three infant hygiene workers with field 
in a demonstration milk station run by the American Reli 
Administration. Finally, we are trying to arrange for 
district case-work office, on the lines of an associated charitie 
office, if we can find the right American worker to sta 2 
and a Czech to carry it on. So much for the professional sid 
Our school is housed in a picturesque Gothic chateau whic 
belonged to the former governor of Bohemia. ‘There is 
rambling garden and an open space which we will use 
athletics. “The girls will live here with us, and we hope t 
rebuild them physically, which they need sadly after the strai 
and privation of the last four years. ‘This part of our wor 
will be under the guidance of Dr. Stastny and a director ¢ 
sports, and we hope our medical record cards will show § 
marked improvement after six weeks. 
I would like to add a few details about the applications w 
have had—the girls who have come in from country district 
just on the chance they might be taken. One girl, a teache 
came the other day after receiving a notice of the course, and 

we found yesterday that she had been living here in the cit 
waiting to find out if she had been accepted—and that F 
money had given out! You see, we can accept only twenty 
five of the hundred and fifty or more applicants, and we ar 
necessarily being obdurate to the appeals to open the course 
to listeners or at least to publish an outline. ‘This is a ver 
hasty outline of our project, but it may indicate the genera 
situation we are facing. We have had to keep our attenti@ 
riveted on our immediate work and to resist the temptation 
beckoning from a thousand corners of this fascinating old city 
Mary E. HuriButt.§ 


CONDITIONS IN SERBIA 


Ve Serbia even more than in Bohemia, the armistice has let 

the social agencies disorganized and relief work broken uf 
into disconnected and often ineffective local groups. The 
only difference is that there is much less left of materials ant 
resources, that the ravages of war are among the worst iil 
the whole war-swept area, and that the civil population itself 
has been decimated. But here also experienced American 
social workers are busying themselves to create order and to 
supply relief. Helen Losanitch, in charge of the work of the 
Serbian Relief Commission of America, recently wrote: 

It is almost impossible to obtain labor, and wages are exorbitant. 
It costs $1,000 merely to put in the window glass in a building i? 
had been used as a girls’ school. 

In the work of moving some Austrian barracks from Tom 
ishvar to the woods of Koshutuyak, near Belgrade, intended 
to be used to shelter as many as possible of the four thousand 
war orphans in the city, Miss Losanitch was wholly depend- 
ent for labor upon German prisoners placed at her disposal 
by the government. Food and relief supplies throughout the 
winter and spring were held up at Trieste and Fiume, and 
even now transportation is irregular and insufficient. Ia 
July, only a small portion of the relief committee’s March 
shipment of supplies for the orphanage at Belgrade had 
reached its destination. The food supply of Belgrade and the 
larger towns has now been regulated by Colonel Atwood of 
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Armenia 


I saw a sparrow fall today 
Beside the Berlin-Bagdad way ! 
And didst Thou also note its fall 
O Thou, who seest, knowest all ? 


i Asia Minor, 1919. 


wAmerican Relief Administration and his staff. For the 
ng winter one of the gravest problems is the lack of 
Jes and of shelter. Early this summer whole communities 
unable to go out and till the fields because they had no 
jes to wear. In the sparsely populated districts of south- 
{iSerbia, families live huddled together in shelters made of 
aches covered with leaves, in fact huts of the most primi- 
@jtype. Skin diseases of all kinds have followed the re- 
Wing congestion and insanitation. Red Cross workers. re- 
ed August 14 that the Serbian Department of Education 


Hcompiled statistics showing that 200,000 persons have lost 


relief committee is concentrating its efforts mainly on the 
i; ren, and especially the orphans. A recent cablegram 
Jounced that the Serbian government had given the commit- 
building at Tchatcak that would shelter another five hun- 
children. 


} 
JOTTINGS 

WHE American University Union announces that the 
Sleducational work established in Europe primarily to meet 
needs of American college men in war service will be con- 
led in Paris and London. In these two cities it will act 
#. center of information for foreign students contemplating 
| entry of American institutions of higher education and, 
Werally, as a link between American and = European 


versities. 
, * * * 


oe War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. has published 
) excellently got up illustrated pamphlets on the work of 
? organization in France and on its overseas work generally. 
e work in France has now almost entirely been taken over 
‘the National Council of French Women; but so as to make 
| withdrawal of the American workers without interrupt- 
| the work in the devastated regions and elsewhere, it is 


parents and 300,000 have lost one parent. ‘The Ameri-* 


And didst Thou hear, in dying cry, 
Thine imaged ones whose bones still lie 
Beside this boasted empire path 

Of exile and inhuman wrath ? 


Joun H. FINLEY 


taking place gradually through the cooperation, usually, of 
two French workers with each American until the former 
have mastered all the details of the work. Not only Italy 
and Poland but Bohemia, Serbia, Rumania, Belgium and 
Switzerland have asked the Y. W. C. A. to demonstrate and 
superintend some of the activities for women and girls which 
have proved so successful in France. 

W. M. Danner, American secretary for the Missfn to 
Lepers, announces a program of extension work. Of an esti- 


mated two million lepers in the world, some six thousand _ 


have been baptized as Christians and are relieved in their 
suffering. The committee maintains 96 stations, 59 in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, 14 in China, 3 in the United States and 
others scattered through Japan, Korea, Siam, the Straits set- 
tlements, the Malay states, the Philippines, Africa, Madagas- 
car and Dutch Guiana. In Japan, Korea and the Philip- 
pines, and in parts of China, Dr. J. W. McKean of Omaha, 
Neb., who has recently returned from a tour of inspection 
of many of these missions, found a keen government interest in 
the reduction of leprosy which necessitates rigorous segregation. 
* x x 


One of twelve representative committees of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee, the American missionary organization, 
deals with social questions and, in a report recently issued, 
draws attention to ‘“‘some social ideas needing the attention 
of the Christian church in China.” The principal recom- 
mendation is for universal education as a fundamental of 
democracy ; another deals with family relations, especially the 
elimination of polygamous practices; and a third with indus- 
trial relationships, concerning which the report says: “ The 
Christian church stands for protection of the working classes 
from long hours of labor, inadequate wages, and suitable work 
for women and child laborers.” A Moral Welfare Com- 


mittee will deal especially with the social evil. 


A COLLEGE WITHOUT DEGREES 


HE New School for Social Research in New York city 

has decided to do entirely without the traditional re- 
quirements and premiums of degrees and marks, since 

it appeals only to mature people who are eager to study for 
study’s sake. This simplification, says Prof. James Harvey 
Robinson, one of the directors of the school, gives all con- 
cerned a proper attitude and relieves them from futile routine. 
The announcements for the fall and winter show that the 
instruction is 0. an advanced grade, again based on the 
belief that earnest students “need not go through so much 
alleged preparation to be ready for honest work as is deemed 
necessary in the colleges.” Ninety-four courses are enumer- 
ated, some of them open only to regular students and some 
also open to research students, provided they seriously intend 
to carry on the work and to follow the assigned readings. A 
list of the faculty indicates that in the choice of lecturers the 
qualities of originality and of keen interest in actualities has 
been predominant. Among them are: Thomas 5S. Adams, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles A. Beard, Robert W. Bruere, 
. Charles B. Davenport, John Dewey, A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Horace M. Kallen, Harold J. Laski, H. C. Metcalf, Wesley 
Clair “Mitchell, Moissaye Olgin, Roscoe Pound, James 
Harvey Robinson, Ordway Tead, Thorstein Veblen, Graham 
Wallas. Notable practitioners, including one of the foremost 

bankers, will be added to the staff later. 

A student of America’s higher education recently wrote to 
the SURVEY suggesting that the members of the new school 
were not, perhaps, specially qualified as experts in social re- 
search. “That was, however, before this list was published. 
He also intimated that most of the courses proposed might 
also be found in existing schools, including the universities 
and colleges and also such organizations as the economic 
clubs, the civic forum, the League for Political Education for 
Women, the Rand School, etc. Professor Robinson answers 
that all of the announced courses are new. Besides, they are 
different in character from college courses: “‘We propose to 
make things comfortable for intelligent adults. And no uni- 
versity; except in its extension departments, makes it pleasant 
for those who do not care to submit to ancient academic 
routine.” ‘To the criticism that the courses do not necessarily 
indicate an intention to correlate principles and history with 
current sociological data, he replies that the selection of the 
teachers ensures that their work will bear on the present, and 
that this is not true of most professors in psychology, anthro- 
pology, history and political economy in existing institutions. 
Public interest, and that of social workers in particular, in 
the school centers largely around its research features. Exact- 
ly how much field work will be combined with the theoretical 
instruction? Professor Robinson replies: “As for research, 
there are two phases of it. One consists in finding out about 
specific or general conditions, highly important and essential, 
but amounting to little until the facts are interpreted by one 
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equipped with historical and psychological information. } 
kinds of work are provided for in our scheme.” Special 
ferences with selected groups of students will be a mean 
discussing and interpreting the results of investigations 
ried on by the individual students. In short, people have} 
misled by the academic distinction of many of the teae 
into believing that this will be merely another high-g 
school of social science in the abstract. The intention is, h 
ever, to make it a sort of continuation school for adults a 
keenly interested in present-day problems and_ possibly 
distinct phases of public and social service and to enable t 
to get that wider and more thorough relation of present 
ditions and problems to fundamental facts and laws 
many of them have secured in their earlier education. 
is a sort of intellectual club, not a congeries of class room 
a system of examinations.”’ 


POLITICAL SURGERY 
Wicca twenty-five years ago, Amos G. 


pictured the almshouse as at once the mos 
mental and most neglected institution in A 
poor relief. It is, he said, the “guarantee against star: 
which the state offers to all,’ yet the benevolent willi 
forgot it and large numbers of destitute people live i 
under conditions that ordinarily make a visit to an almsh 
a depressing experience. i 

The Home for the Poor in Gates county, North € 
lina, appears to answer Mr, Warner’s description. A f 
paper in a neighboring county, the Independent, of Eliza 
City, N. C., publishes the facts about a piece of ignd 
cruelty practiced recently upon an‘inmate of that almsil 
that would be hard to parallel. Nelson Doughty, a Ni 
froze both feet in the severe winter of 1917-18. For? 
than three months he suffered without surgical aid. 
April, 1918, the condition of his feet became so offensive 
A. S. Walker, the keeper, took a jack knife and cut Dough 
feet off at the ankle. ‘“ He had seen pigs’ feet taken 6 
much the same way,” says the newspaper account, 
thought he could make a good job of it.’’ The operatiol 
not suffice, however, and the Negro’s legs became gangre 
the flesh of the ankles falling away and leaving the bone 
posed. “This time Keeper Walker armed himself with ah 
saw and a butcher knife and sawed the bones off abou 
inches below the knees. The county commissioners paid 
$5 for the operation. W. O. Saunders, editor of the T 
pendent, who personally investigated the story, found | 
be true. Mr. Saunders describes the county home: * © 

I was told that there were two other inmates, but I saw no 
of them about the place. A. S. Walker, the keeper, has an int 
in a store in the village, Turner & Walker Co. — He stays 
store all day and part of the night. His only daughter, a 
little girl of 14 or 15 summers, runs the county home and looks 
for the inmates as best she can. The child evidently doesn’t 
the job, because I am told she spends much of her time if 
village. I looked about that county home. It is the worst 
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ile of its kind I have ever seen. The hog pens on farms which 
‘sited near Gatesville and Sunbury were cleaner than the room 
spied by Nelson Doughty. ... The county commissioners of 
ss county allow the keeper of the county home $5 per month per 
rite for board. He is supposed to board the inmates on that sum 


uy make a profit on the transaction... . 
\Vhat sort of people, asks Mr. Saunders, are the people of 
Jes county, to permit such mistreatment as this? The 
ible with them, as with most backward counties, he 
vers, is political. To quote: 
ates county has suffered its political administration to fall into the 
siis of one man and has developed a backwoods Boss Tweed. 
) of the shrewdest, busiest, most talkative men in Gates is Sam I. 
rell, of Sunbury. ... He got on the board of commissioners of 
county about seventeen years ago and proceeded to run the 
He has been running it ever since. He admits that he 
s more about the county’s affairs than any other man in the 
ty and is perfectly willing to run everything. ... Mr. Harrell’s 
#; suit is economy. ... The fact that bridges throughout the 
ity are out of repairs and endangering life and limb, and the 
% that inmates of the county home are starving for want of 
@lesome food, doesn’t matter... . Why, he saved the taxpayers 
ibly a hundred shining silver dollars by letting Dolly Walker cut 
Nelson Doughty’s legs with a hand saw. 
A grand jury indicted Walker early this month for as- 
Iting Doughty with a knife and saw and inflicting upon 
\‘serious bodily harm.” It also indicted Harrell and the 
2r members of the board of commissioners for negligence 
che administration of the almshouse. The cases are to be 
@d at the December term of the superior court of Gates 
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HE SECOND GENERATION RETURNS 


AR more welcome aid is likely to go out from America 


WA} to the liberated and war-torn countries of Europe and 
)™ the Near East than the little groups of the daughters 
immigrants brought up in America, imbued with American 
als, trained in American high schools and colleges, who 
# now offering their services to the lands of their fathers, 
whatever capacity they may be most needed. Forty of 
Ym, just now, representing fifteen nationalities, are living 
fl studying together in the Training School for Old Country 
vice established in New York city by the War Work 
uncil of the Y. W. C. A. The women range in age from 
Jnty-one to forty-five, most of them between twenty-five 
@ thirty; some of them have been engaged in social work, 
lie are entirely new to it. All are enthusiastic in the desire 
jo overseas and aid in the reconstruction of the Old World. 
2 six weeks’ course is designed to give fundamentals rather 
complete instruction in the different branches of work. 
#thods in elementary education—to give the theory of or- 
tization and leadership as applied to work with children— 
ustrial and economic history of women, health education— 
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IGNORANCE BLOCKS THE WAY 


with special reference to home hygiene, infant welfare, ma- 
ternity care, contagious diseases—theory of social work— 
including institutional visiting—-are required subjects; among 
the elective ones are medical social problems, rural problems, 
folk dancing, home cookery, housekeeping, handicrafts, story 
telling, community singing. Admission to the school is by 
scholarship only, including the cost of traveling. So great is 
the interest shown in this novel experiment, with its unusual 
opportunity for international fellowship in common eagerness 
for the alleviation of misery, that there is likely to be an over- 
whelming demand for its repetition. 


A WEEKLY LABOR DIGEST 


NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS is the name given by Bloom- 

field and Bloomfield to their weekly labor digest—of which 
the first copy was issued in August. In its loose leaf form 
it is something new for industrial executives in the labor field, 
similar to the services sent out by financial and trade agencies. 
With narrow columns, on heavy paper and with strong black 
head lines, it can be thumbed quickly. The first issue con- 
tains in addition to brief statements on the labor outlook in 
England, the Pan-American Federation of Labor, the program 
of the left wing of the Socialist Party, and the result of the 
questionnaire on the labor problem of the National Economic 
League, a series of paragraphs on the new developments in 
industrial government and a large broadsheet analyzing typical 
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To IMPROVE RAGE RELA- 
| TIONS 


A Program Presented to the Governors’ Conference 
at Salt Lake City, August 20, by the Southern Socto- 
logical Conference. 


IRST: That the Negro should be liberated from 
F the blighting fear of injustice and mob vi- 

olence. To this end it is imperatively urgent 
that lynching be prevented. 


1. By the enlistment of Negroes themselves in prevent- 
ting, crimes that provoke mob violence. 

2. By prompt trial and speedy executions of persons 
guilty of heinous crimes. 

3. By legislation that will make it unnecessary for a 
woman who has been assaulted to appear in court to 
testify publicly. 

4. By legislation that will give the governor authority to 
dismiss a sheriff for failure to protect a prisoner in 
his charge. 


Second: That the citizenship rights of the Negro 
should be safeguarded, particularly. 
1. By securing proper traveling accommodations. 


2. By providing better housing conditions and prevent- 
ing extortionate rents. 


3. By providing adequate educational and recreational 
facilities. 


Third: That closer cooperation between white and 
colored citizens should be promoted (without en- 
- couraging any violation of race integrity). 


1. By organizing local committees both white and colored 
in aS many communities as possible for the consid- 
eration of inter-racial problems. : 

2. By the employment of Negro physicians, nurses and 
policemen as far as practicable in work for sanita- 
tion, public health and law enforcement among their 
own people. 

3. By enlisting all agencies possible in fostering justice, 
good-will and kindliness in all individual dealings of 
members of one race with members of the other. 

4. By the appointment of a standing commission by the 
governor of each state for the purpose of making 
a careful study of the causes underlying race friction 
with the view of recommending proper means for 
their removal. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
Theodore D. Bratton, President. 
J. E. McCulloch, Secretary. 


employe representation plans, those of the International Har- 
vester Company, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Bethle- 
hem Stéel Corporation, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, 
General Electric Company, Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the American Multigraph Company. 


‘A RACE RELATIONS COMMISSION 
OVERNOR LOWDEN has fulfilled the hope of the 


many Citizens’ organizations which requested him to 
appoint a state commission for Illinois on racial rela- 
tionships. His appointments are considered to be eminently 
satisfactory, except for the fact that no women were named. 
Among the twelve commissioners are'Edgar A. Bancroft, a 
prominent lawyer and man of public affairs, who will serve 
as chairman; Julius Rosenwald who has practically shown 
his active sympathy with colored people by counselling. and 
‘contributing for the betterment of their conditions, through- 
‘out the country as-well'as in Chicago; Victor F. Lawson, 
‘who ‘as: proprietor and editor of the Chicago Daily News has 
“done much to give wide publicity to the unjust discrimination 


only too quickly that her husband was a negligible factor, and. th 


against the colored population in Chicago. “Two other hy 
ness men, William Scott Bond and Harry Eugene Kelly 
resent influential clubs interested in understanding and 1 
ing the racial situation. Seven of the appointees direct] 
resent the Negro people and their organizations. 
Judge Edward Osgood Brown appropriately heads the 
president of the local branch of the Urban League for impr 
ing the conditions of colored people. The six colored 1 
include Dr. George C. Hall, a prominent physician and 
geon long identified with the Provident Hospital and with; 
Urban League; Robert S. Abbott; editor of the Defend 
the colored people’s paper; a colored pastor, the Rev. Ly 
Williams, whose church has been the headquarters for ¢ 
ferences during the race riots; a business man and two j 
resentatives in the state legislature, one of whom sponso 
a bill at the last session for a commission on race rel 
ships which was defeated by the opposition of less worthy 1 
resentatives of their race. ‘ 

Accompanying his announcement of these appoint 
Governor Lowden issued a statement asserting that “ the t 
races are here and will remain here,” that “to say we can 
solve this problem is to confess the failure of self governmen 
that “the question cannot be answered by mob violence,” 
that ‘““ when we admit the existence of a problem and e@ 
ageously face it, we have gone half way toward its solutio 
With reference to the function of the commission, he sta 
that he has asked the commissioners ‘“‘ only to approach | 
dificult subject with an open mind and in a spirit of fain 
and justice to all, to get the facts and interpret them, a 
find a way out.” q 

Meanwhile States Attorney Hoyne at Chicago annoui 
numerous arrests and forthcoming indictments which 
alleges will trace the riots and crimes attending them “di 
to the ‘black belt’ politics of the city hall organization 
ers, black and white, who have not only permitted 
encouraged and participated in the profits of gambling, 
orderly saloons, hotels and other violations of the law, in # 
effort to corral and hold the colored vote, thus appealing 
the criminal, vicious, idle ‘and ignorant classes of Negra 
and ignoring the many intelligent, industrious and educal 
among them.” He accuses the mayor of “ posing as the spec 
patron and friend of the colored race, yet doing nothing 
make the black belt a decent place to reside in, where the kf 
and property of law-abiding colored people are protected.” ] 
charges the city hall leaders with preaching to the Negr 
“not the doctrine of equal rights, but the doctrine of spec 
rights and privileges, provided they have a political pull, 3 
thus to have led the credulous and ignorant to hope for Ne 
domination.” 


THE TRIBE WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
HE United Charities of St. Paul, Minn., asksill 


‘immediate national attention” to the Americani 

tion of Gipsies—the group of all others which so 

has defied American laws and standards in some of the @ 
elementary requirements of civilized life. The children 
the Gipsy bands that roam this continent are “ criminally 1 
lected,” and the women often suffer that virtual slavery in 
husband’s family which is common among primitive p 
but which cannot be tolerated ‘in this country of the 
Both conditions are illustrated by the following case rela 
by the St. Paul organization as “absolutely true in eve 
detail :” ’ 
Rosie was only fourteen years old when her disreputable pard 
made an agreement to sell her to a Gipsy band for $1,600. The ff 
payment was made in Youngstown, O., and a year later, in Chica 
her parents delivered her to the Gipsies. Here in the presence of 
policeman and attorney, Rosie was “married” to a sixteen-year- 
Gipsy boy.’ Of course, the Gipsies were told that the marriage 


not legal, but to this they paid no attention. After the ceremony 
band took to the road and the “bride's” troubles began. She learf 


al possessor was her mother-in-law, Mary Marks, whose hus- 
is in prison serving a sentence for manslaughter. 


)m the first this woman insisted that she be reimbursed for the 
sy expended for the bride—so efforts were made to teach Rosie 
jal and tell fortunes. Her owners even tried to force her into a 
“of prostitution. For two months she stood the abuse of her 
ives. Then she resisted their efforts and was badly beaten. One 
‘er mother-in-law threatened her with a knife and, as a result of 
Gncident, Rosie appealed to the police for protection. ‘The police 
uid her over to a charity organization society, and the society 
.id her in a family home where she is happy and well cared for. 
is time it was discovered that although Rosie had been in this 
airy for a number of years, and is definitely not feebleminded, she 
Hever gone to school and can neither read nor write. 


Ole Gipsies have tried every method in their power to regain 
sission of the girl. They have employed attorneys; efforts have 
=) made to bribe the social workers interested in the girl, and 


! 


“May of this year the tribe from which Rosie escaped camped in 
Waul. Peter Guy, who claims to be an uncle of Rosie, and 
#al of his followers came to our office and asked for assistance 
qicating the girl. They said that Rosie’s husband and his mother 
jleft and that now the band consisted of five families, in some 
ge way all related. They make their living by practicing 
snology” and horse trading. All of them knew Rosie and 
Wrously protested that their only interest was to serve the girl’s 
uegood. They did not want to return her to her husband but on 
sontrary wanted to protect her against him should he or his 
er ever come near her. They admitted that Rosie’s parents 
ved some money for her, but this was according to Gipsy custom 
was done with the understanding that after a man has bought 
Sipaid for his wife and then neglects to take care of her properly, 
Wis fully justified in leaving him. Upon our refusal to tell the 
seabouts of Rosie, we were roundly cursed. 


COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS 


“HE members of the informal National Committee on 
_. Narcotics, mentioned in Mr. Chamberlain’s article on 
4 page 797, are as follows: Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health 
@imissioner of the city of New York; Dr. Thomas S. Blair, 


@. | 


Grrisburg, Pa.; R. B. Fitz-Randolph, assistant director, De- 
ment of Health, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Andrew A. Cairns, 
f '{ medical inspector, Bureau of Health, Philadelphia; 
Hyor Gillen, Newark, N. J.; Dr. Craster, health officer, 
Mwark, N. J.; Dr. Alexander Lambert, president, American 
@dical Association; Dr. E. Elliott Harris, chairman, com- 
tee on the Study of Narcotic Drugs, American Medical 
lociation; Dr. Angenette Parry, ex-president, Women’s 
@dical Association; Dr. Brown, Danbury, Conn., member, 
Buse of Delegates, American Medical Association; Dr. 
Wndell Phillips, president, Academy of Medicine, member, 
Fuse of Delegates, American Medical Association; Dr. J. 
3 hard Kevin, chairman, Legislative Committee, New York 
Mte Medical Society; Dr. Brannan, superintendent, Bellevue 
| Allied Hospitals, New York; Henry C. Wright, assistant 
etary, State Charities Aid Association, New York; Sara 
3 jaham-Mulhall, chairman of the committee and deputy com- 
Wsioner of narcotic drug control, New York state; Joseph 
i| Chamberlain, Legislative Drafting Fund, Columbia Uni- 
aisity, New York city. 

3 he bill which the committee is supporting (S$.2785) was 
roduced in the Senate by Senator France, who is a physician, 
y August 15, and was referred to the Committee on Public 
Yalth and National Quarantine. It has been approved by 
Hh the United States Public Health Service and the Internal 


venue Service, the two federal bureaus chiefly concerned. 


CONTROL OF CANCER 


HE American Society for the Control of Cancer has 
"| entered a special campaign for the education of public 
health nurses and social workers in preventive efforts 
‘ce these two classes “occupy a position of high strategic 
iportance in the warfare against this, as against so many 


SS 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S LABOR 
DAY MESSAGE 


I am encouraged and gratified by the progress which is 
being made in controlling the cost of living. The support 
of the movement is widespread and I confidently look for 
substantial results, although I must counsel patience as well 
as vigilance, because such results will not come instantly 
or without team work. ia 5 

Let me again emphasize my appeal to every citizen of the 
country to continue to give his personal support in this mat- 
ter, and to make it as active as possible. Let him not only 
refrain from doing anything which at the moment will tend 
to increase the cost of living, but let him do all in his power 
to increase the production; and, further than that, let him 
at the same time himself carefully economize in the matter 
of consumption. By common action in this direction we shall 
overcome a danger greater than the danger of war. We 
will hold steady a situation which is fraught with possibili- 
ties of hardship and suffering to a large part of our popula-. 
tion; we will enable the processes of production to overtake 
the processes of consumption; and we will speed the restora- 
tion of an adequate purchasing power for wages. 

I am particularly gratified at the support which the gov- 
ernment’s policy has received from the representatives of or- 
ganized labor, and I earnestly ‘nope that the workers gen- 
erally will emphatically indorse the position of their leaders 
and thereby move with the government instead of against | 
it in the solution of this greatest domestic problem. 

I am calling for as early a date as practicable a con- 
ference in which authoritative representatives of labor and 
of those who direct labor will discuss fundamental means of 
bettering the whole relationship of capital and labor and 
putting the whole question of wages upon another footing. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


other diseases.” The main task is to enable them to recognize 
suspicious symptoms and to induce them to insist on medical 
examination. The society is urging the cooperation of 
nursing associations in two directions, the special instruction 
of pupil nurses and the participation of graduate nurses in the 
dissemination of an elementary knowledge of cancer among 
the public generally, and especially among women. The 
American Nurses’ Association has passed a resolution recom- 
mending the teaching of this subject. The National League 
for Nursing Education has done likewise and has promised to 
assist in gathering definite statistics on the prevalence of the 
disease. The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing has pledged participation in the campaign in general 
terms. Commenting on these favorable circumstances, a news 


bulletin of the A. S. C. C. says: 


Only to a relatively slight extent has any special attempt been 
made in the past to teach nurses the first danger signals of the various 
forms of this disease and to emphasize those abnormal conditions of 
chronic irritation, lumps, unhealed sores and lacerations which too 
often provide the seat for the beginning of cancer unless they are 
properly treated and removed. 


And an English specialist is quoted as follows: 


People, and especially women, will often mention an early sign to 
a nurse, while they would hesitate from various motives to consult a 
medical man. A woman will frequently mention to a nurse a lump in 
her breast, an irregular bleeding. The nurse should know at once 
the importance of it, what it probably or possibly means. She should 
be in a position to urge her wie: a moment’s delay to consult a 
medical man; to see that she goes to tell her the disease is probably 
or possibly cancer, however well she feels, and though she is suffer- 
ing no pain; to tell her that, if she does not delay, it is curable 
As too frequently happens now the patient is told “ Perhaps the lump 
will disperse,” or “It is probably only the change of life.” Time 
1s wasted; the opportunity goes; the life is lost. 


Concerning the curability of practically all forms of cancer 
provided they are diagnosed early enough, there is now only 
one opinion, and it is expected that educational work in this 
matter will produce similar results to those which have $0 


magnificently followed the great educatio i 
nal 
tuberculosis. ae ak 


BOOKS ON RECONSTRUCTION | 


THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN RECONSTRUC- 
TION 


By James B. Morman. E. P. Dutton & 
Co, 374 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $2.25. 


‘It is evident that this work was projected 
and largely executed during our participa- 
tion in the war, although it bears the copy- 
right date of 1919. A year or so ago the 
probiem of reconstruction, insofar as it per- 
tained to the readjustment of our demobilized 
soldiers to national life, seemed far more 
acute than it does now. Our nation is passing 
to a peace basis, and the returned troops are 
finding places in industry, store, ofhce, agri- 
culture and school with a facility and ease 
little anticipated while we were in the war. 
Because of this fortunate situation, a book 
lice ue cne under review does not appear 
to possess the importance which it really has. 
This particular volume deserves a reading 
because, besides giving valuable plans for 
‘post-war reconstruction, it contains data and 
discussions which are pertinent to normal 
transition. E 

The thought of Mr. Morman’s treatise 
centers about the settlement of returned sol- 
diers upon the land. His contention is that 
it is practically useless to attempt to place 
soldiers who have no agricultural experience 
upon the land unless they are previously 
selected with a view to their interest and 
capacity, given a training in agriculture to 
qualify them for farming—as Canada pro- 
poses—and supplied with capital sufficient 
reasonably to insure success on. the land. 

In order to arrive at these minimum essen- 
tials, a wide survey of the experience of 
Rome with land settlement and coloniza- 
tion of soldiers, of that of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain with settle- 
ment and land allotment scheme, and of the 
plans of settlement for soldiers proposed or 
enacted in Great Britain, France, Canada 
and the United States is made. ‘The chief 
defects of the plans proposed in the United 
States and Great Britain, aside from the 
limited supply of available land in the latter 
nation, is failure to provide for the necessary 
capital to make farming a reasonable ven- 
ture. This was the chief reason for the 
failure of land settlement schemes in Rome. 
France largely avoids this weakness by pro- 
viding both long- and short-time credit sys- 
tems. New Zealand and Australia have ap- 
propriated lands for the settlement of 
soldiers, giving a perpetual lease at a rental 
of 2% per cent of the capital valuation. 

The author rightly maintains that it is 
practicing great injustice to induce men to 
go on the land, whether the men be soldiers 
or not, under the handicap of a heavy short- 
time mortgage for the purchase of the land, 
and without financial resources to supply the 
essential equipment, improvemen and a 
livelihood until the farm is produltive. He 
favors a long-time mortgage system running 
from 40 to 75 years with interest at 1 or 2 
per cent, to take ‘care of the purchase of the 
land; and of a short-time credit plan with 
low interest rate, to meet the needs of equip- 
ment and of carrying the farmer over the 
initial non-production and critical period of 
experiment. He demonstrates that our 
present federal farm loan system is not suit- 
able for the purposes of soldier-settlement, 
since the loan period is too short, interest too 
high, and the amount of capital required for 
the purchase of the land is too great. Mr. 
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Morman favors the establishment of an in- 
dependent land settlement system, to be sup- 
plemented by the long and much needed 
short-time credit plan. 

As author of one of the very best books on 
rural credit and assistant secretary of the 
federal farm loan board, Mr. Morman is in 
a position to speak with great authority on 
matters relating to land settlement and credit 
systems. The position taken in this volume 
is sound and amply supported by an induc- 
tive study of the experience of history. It is 
impossible to notice the many interesting dis- 
cussions and important developments of the 


text, but it is worth denoting that they are © 


present. This work is entitled to be regarded 
as a real guide to the study and understand- 
ing of the land settlement situation. A very 
complete index adds to its utility. 

JoHN M. GILLETTE. 


ZIONISM AND THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Macmillan Co. 
159 pp... Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.40. 


And still they come—namely, the articles 
and books on Zionism; and there seems to 
be no end in sight since so many brilliant 
young writers have made this subject their 
specialty. More nonsense is written in these 
days about the prospects of Palestine and 
Jewish rights in relation to that country or 
territory than about almost any other open 
question of international politics. Mr. Jas- 
trow, fortunately, is honest in his argument 
and fair in the presentation and interpre- 
tation of facts. Also, he writes well. With 
the reputation of an eloquent upholder of 
the Zionist cause, he nevertheless shows him- 
self a critic rather than an impassioned 
nationalist. His fundamentals of Zionism do 
not include the idea of the Jewish state; and 
he paints no pink Utopia of a religious 
democracy under the sunshade of British im- 
perialism. In a chapter on Political Zionism 
and the Jewish Question, he rightly con- 
demns the unwarranted aspiration of the 
orthodox—or should we say majority—Zion- 
ists for a complete political control of Pales- 
tine that would necessarily involve the op- 
pression of other native nationalities. 


B. L. 


THE RECONSTRUCTED SCHOOL 
By Francis B. Pearson. World Book Co. 
120 pp., paper bound. Price $.75; by mail 
of the Survey $.81. 


In the reconstruction of education with 
which schoolmen are at present confronted, 
the most pressing immediate problem is the 
determination of the specific objectives, out- 
comes, or results which schools should strive 
to obtain. Not until these objectives have 
been agreed upon is the educational profes- 
sion ready for taking any of the subsequent 
steps involved in a rational reconstruction 
of public education. 

The problem attempted by Superintendent 
Pearson is to point out and to explain cer- 
tain of the more fundamental objectives of 
education. Those discussed are eleven in 
number: integrity, appreciation, aspiration, 
initiative, imagination, reverence, sense of 
responsibility, loyalty, democracy, heredity 
and life. ‘It will be'observed that the object- 
ives are rather abstract. ‘They are not ren- 
dered concrete in terms of the specific activi- 
ties, attitudes and habits involved in prac- 
tical problems of citizenship, vocation, health 


- these high themes. 


By) 


“ 
a4 
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care, leisure occupation, parental activity, 
others. - 
Frequent general suggestions are made 
to methods of arriving at these goals of 
cation. No complete or connected pro 
is attempted. The pages nowhere reve 
infinite complexity of the problems met 
in drawing up specific educational progr 
nor the controversial nature of most e 
tional plans when they attempt to make e 
cation practical through continual cont 
with the living affairs of the active wo 
People agree in the abstract that the proce 
of education should be the processes of 
itself; but in the concrete, the world will} 
permit the educational profession to do thi 
that way. One wishes that a volume o 
reconstructed school would not only 
to some of the distant goals of education, } 
would also, as specifically as an automo 
bluebook, point out the road to their attaj 
ment. 
The substance of the book is the comr 
sense of cultured men in regard to the eley 
qualities mentioned. The style of the tre; 
ment is inspirational, designed to awak 
emotional reactions as fully as intellect 
ones. It is rich in examples and quotatio 
from those who have discoursed aptly 


FRANKLIN Boss 


FRoM WARFARE TO WELFARE _ 
By R. Dimsdale Stocker. Cecil Palm 
and Haywood, London. 244 pp. Pr 
5sh.; by mail of the Survey $1.55. 4 


The key to Mr. Stocker’s little book 
found in the sentence: “Of all truths, | 
greatest is ultimately this—that a man’s fi 
are they of his own household.” It is | 
sort of sentence that infuriates our natiol 
defense societies. For how can one real 
be a red-blooded patriot, unless all or 
foes are quite clearly and statistically loca 
beyond the three mile limit? } 

Mr. Stocker, in the very midst of the w 
has a sense of national deficiency, even 
iniquity. “Democracy, which we k 
fancied an accomplished fact, is_ still 
dream.” ‘As a people, we are as imp 
as ever to claim the freedom wherewith 
assert our right to refuse the evil and 
the good,” which is a cumbersome Englis 
way of saying that, as a people, we still ; 
what the newspapers bid us do; or 0 
party leaders; or our benighted prejudice 
Nor does he easily succumb to the war-br 
illusions about the war. A significant pi 
sage is worth quoting in full: 

“During the war, we have been told thé 
the soul of the nation has found itself, th 
the country is united, and that. the peop 
have suddenly realized this sense of # 
dividual freedom through their corporé 
unity. Never was a more baseless delusi@ 
The war thus far has but served to revé 
the measure in which our group-life h 
tended to thwart and impede the expressi¢ 
of genuine individualism. Our coaliti¢ 
government, for instance, has not been tH 
victory for the best man; it has been 
triumph of party plus party. Again, tf 
interests, it is clear, and not national cd 
siderations, have been in the minds of ma 
of our leaders while the disputes betwee 
capital and labor have tended to suggest 1 
the more thoughtful that, in spite of t& 
alleged patriotism of our citizens, | 
‘freedom’ which tolerates wage-slavery cal 


‘worth as much as some of our idealists 
a 

t are told that, whereas before the war 
-visions were deep, our class and 
vrejudices were strong, we have since 
‘> realize how much we have in com- 
All ranks, we learn, fight, bleed and 
se by side. Bute. o caeet the 
mains, that as long as the individual 
ived of the right to full and free 
, and the machinery of society, instead 
Huraging him to realize the complete 
ion of his individual life through the 
re of his own untrammelled freedom, 
ps his development, the full significance 
| individual is lost. That, so 
‘is lesson has not been learned is too 
m to need further comment.” 

) book attempts to find in a_ recon- 
id society a basis for the true individ- 
{ that must be the foundation of any 
x democracy. Perhaps the most sug- 
) (as well as scathing) analysis is 
‘in the final chapter in which official 
‘anity is shown to have been impotent 
sto understand or to guide the forces 
) by the great conflict. 
j book makes no great pretensions, has 
ttlingly new ideas. But as an example 
vat an honest thinker can think about 
jaddled but still aspiring humanity, it 
efreshing contrast to the gushing senti- 
ities of the whole breed of ‘“ Carry 
a 

42D SOLDIERS AND SAILORS PENSIONS AND 


i ‘\AINING 


Wdward T. Devine and Lilian Brandt. 
jegie Endowment for International 
Se “Preliminary Economic Studies of 
wWar.” Oxford University Press, 471 
W) Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey 


Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET. 


ing is not lightly to be lost. To be 
jt might be a loftier tone to assume 
Gie book should need no interpretation, 
al may seem poor judgment to restrict 
iy one the number of persons who will 
Hged to make at least a superficial ac- 
Gance with it—for no one would write 
»>w for the SuRvEY without doing that 
i but such considerations do not weigh 
it the attraction of telling the readers 
i journal something about the reasons 
king it what it is. 
0s book is different, as far as we know, 
any of the others about disabled sol- 
and sailors which have appeared in 
d and France and America. It is a 
to be able to say this. We do not mind 
Wing that during the ten months while 
4anuscript was in preparation, and the 
j)nths since it was handed to the editor 
}} series, each new publication on this 
3: has been examined with the secret 
Miension that it might anticipate what 
Wid tried to do. It was with something 
» feeling of having won a race, there- 
what we received the first copies of the 
sted volume. 
}) different, on the negative side, in not 
Boning any of the pictures of disabled 
Ywhich have become so familiar in the 
‘wo or three years and have been so 
‘rant a factor in arousing interest and 
thing the public. It contains no record 
Mrsonal experiences in reeducating and 
Jitating injured individuals. There 
}ot even any stories of such cases of 
Wation, if I remember correctly, except 
a: two by way of illustration of what 
‘n cripples are known to have done for 
elves by their own force and initiative. 


Jat it does try to do is to present a com- 
‘sive survey of the new system of pro- 
). for disabled soldiers and sailors which 
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Every Dollar Goes for Service 


The people of this country de- 
mand of the Bell System the best 
possible telephone service. The 
one endeavor of the company, its 
only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 

Every dollar the Bell System 
receives goes to provide tele- 
phone service. 

Its entirereceipts are expended 
on operation, upkeep and devel- 
opment. More than half goes 
directly to labor. The remain- 
der is expended for materials, 
for the maintenance of plant and 
equipment, for the interest on 
money borrowed, for dividends 
on the investments of tens of 
thousands of shareholders, and 

for the payment of taxes assessed 


by public authorities. In its last 
analysis all telephone money 
goes for wages; wages for labor 
and wages for the necessary 
capital which investors have put 
to work in the Bell System. 

The telephone management 
is the agent of the public. It is 
entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding the quality of service the 
intelligent public demands. The 
wages of loyal, well-trained em- 
ployees and the wages of the 
capital that provide the finest of 
mechanical equipment and most 
efficient operation, must be paid. 
As a public servant, one duty of. 
the telephone management is to 
obtain rates sufficient to pay for 
these necessities of service. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


has grown up under our eyes in the last five 
years; including all the elements in the sys- 
tem—physical restoration, financial indemni- 
ties, vocational reeducation and replacement 
in economic life—in their relation to one an- 
other and to the end in view; and consider- 
ing it as a chapter in the development of 
social economy, with permanent value. 

This synthesis is presented in Part IV, and 
these final eighty pages will probably prove 
to be the part of the book of most general in- 
terest. What precedes is background and 
basis. An introductory chapter summarizes 
the nature of the disabilities due to the great 
war, from the social and economic point of 


view. Part II (pages 19-91) reviews the 
treatment of disabled soldiers and sailors in 
the past, and the lessons which social work 
had already taught about the needs of civil- 
ians handicapped by disabilities similar to 
those from which the soldiers and sailors 
suffer. 

Having in mind that Professor Kinley’s 
series of Preliminary Economic Studies, of 
which this volume is number 12, is intended 
to furnish material for future students of the 
period of the great war, it seemed important 
to devote the greater part of the book to pre- 
senting as clearly and fully as possible the 
stens by which the different countries have 
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Americanization 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Southern California 


This is a practical handbook for the social worker and everyone interested in 
the public life of today. Thoroughly covers the field—Shows the development of 
the American principles of social life—Presents the historical background of every 
racial group of our foreign population, and the social evolution of our backward, 


native-born groups. 
our peoples. 


Outlines methods for inculcating American ideals in all of 


Extensive original material showing the evolution of Americanism from the 
Mayflower Covenant to President Wilson’s latest speeches. Outlines for addresses. 


Bibliographic references covering all phases of Americanization. 


students. 


Questions for 


$1.50 postpaid, 12 mo. Cloth, 300 pages 
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By the same author 
The latest text-book in this field 
$1.00 postpaid ‘ 
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Widely used in lower division College Classes 
$1.50 postpaid 


University of Southern California Press 
3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles 
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we will send without charge to those interested. 
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Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
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arrived at their new provisions for the dis- 
abled. This is done in Part III, which oc- 
cupies nearly three hundred pages. The de- 
velopment, to the summer of 1918, is traced 
in each of the important countries for which 


data were available: in England, perhaps,’ 


with too great detail; in France, perhaps 
with too much condensation; in the “Central 
Powers,” as they were then, chiefly from. sec- 
ondary sources and therefore less adequately; 
in Canada, with special reference to the 
features which have influenced the United 
States; and_in our own country, through the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1918, 


Great Britain aré not treated individually in 
this section of the book, but their distinctive 


Italy; 
and Belgium and the ‘Australian colonies of! 


features are included in the appropriate con- 
nection in the discussion of the characteristics 
of the new system in Part IV. 

A satisfactory review should no doubt in- 
dicate to what extent the book fulfils its 
avowed purpose, how important that purpose 
is, and whether by chance it has hit uncon- 
sciously upon some other contribution of value. 
Now, no one knows better than the authors 
the weak spots in this report and also which 
parts have been done the best, but we will 
leave that, and the other ingredients of a 
proper review, to be supplied by the readers 
of the book and by reviewers for other period- 
icals. I may say, however, that. the part 
which we have hoped the social workers of 
America would read, if they read nothing 


else, is the chapter on the development 
the system in the United States, becaug 
may be as much of a surprise to othe 
was to us to realize how the country, 
resented by Congress, feels about pensig 
and it may be useful for us to und 
that feeling, without any delusions, 
coming years. Beyond that, if anyone wo 
like our suggestions for sampling the 

here they are: pp. 13-14, 23-24, 35-45, 9 
180-188, 240-242, 290-294, 352-359, 385-39) 


Pour LA RECONSTRUCTION DES CITES Inp 


TRIELLES : 
By A. Duchéne. Renaissance des Cit 
Paris. 78 pp. Paper bound. Price 


mail of the Survey $1.00. 


Both the foreword by Paul Otlet, gene 
secretary of the International Union 
Cities, and the text by the architect Duché 
are more closely related to the newer 
lish literature on civics than ; 
sociology. They combine e 
thoroughness with that originality and pr 
tical common sense that distinguishes | 
work, for instance, of Patrick Geddes; 4 
like his reports, they never permit the rea 
to look upon their program as other thar 
first step in a succession of creative ope 
tions, merging the job of the literary ideal 
in that of the engineer and artist. ; 

That program falls into three divisio 
directing principles, important organs of ¢ 
life that must be provided for, modificatio 
of the former city plan to adjust it to mod 
needs. Originally worked out for the Ii 
town of Albert, M. Duchéne has_postulat 
the demands that arise from this progra 
and from the synthesis of its different par 
so clearly that they can be applied to 
reconstruction of almost any war-destroj 
old French city. For the best examples] 
goes wherever they may be found; and 
one has the impression that Albert, or a 
other place rebuilt according to these ide 
will be essentially French and in line | 
French tradition rather than cosmopolit 
and characterless. ' 

Noteworthy is the importance placed 
organs of democratic self-expression, as f 
instance through the establishment of col 
munity centers on the American plan, 4 
the insistence upon the economic and ind 
trial demands on the systematic devel 
ment of the city as well as the demands 
comfort and beauty. Hygiene, the welt 
of children—in general the closest possi 
adaptation of the material environment tt 
complex and varied urban community Ii 
are considerations which seem to perme 
every page of this admirable report. 


B. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND NATIONAL LIFE 
By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. Macmillan ¢ 
193 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of the SU 
VEY $1.70. 

DEMOCRACY AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Edited by Joseph Schafer and Frederick 
Cleveland. Houghton Mifflin Co. 506 9} 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2. 

AFTER THE WHIRLWIND 
By Charles Edward Russell. George 
Doran. 317 pp. Price $1.50; by mail | 
the Survey $1.65. 3 

PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
By Isaac Lippincott. Macmillan Co. 3 
ae Price $1.60; by mail of: the SUR 
L753 ' y 


Of these four contributions to the multip}} 
ing literature on reconstruction, Professt 
Lavell’s is an exceedingly clear and stimula 
ing historical sketch of the basic, forces i 
revolutionary social changes in France, 
many, Russia and Great Britain; Dr. Clevé 
land’s and Professor Schafer’s is a tem 
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jollection of articles by many authors 
‘usively American problems, from de- 
# practical viewpoints; Mr. Russell’s is 
iiingly written series of observations 


‘fmments on the war’s world-wide in- 
#1 and economic processes, with the im- N BOOKS WITH 
“ons he sees for the future; Professor Cw OO S 
fiott’s is an economist’s studied and PURPOSE 
topic examination of the government 

of industry in war in relation to the 
jstments of peace. a 
§ four books serve quite different uses. or 
4)cial worker will find Dr. Cleveland’s 
i/rofessor Schafer’s textbook a source e 
Jiensive information and much sound 
“1 on problems of immediate concern. e W | im e The mark of a book 
{l turn to Professor Lavell’s clear and < idsaa Gov Meare 


ict historic study of the dynamics of 
«> for help in understanding the surging 


i ee ores a saae eae OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO are of such importance today that every 
WR i Ssis idle theit appeal. Smee iis have intelligent information on as many aspects of the questio 
* * * , . 


®essor Lavell’s book is unique in the 


9 oo library. Inside two ees INTER ENTI N 
pages, he gives an exceptionally clear, V ( ) 
(Just Published) 


seange picture of the great forces and 


ee ee IN MEXICO 


and England. He is little concerned f 
dhe behavior of governments, or history By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
is-taught. He goes to the heart of the Paper Board with Cloth Ridge, $1.50 


N-wide political and economic move- 

| that have made these four peoples SAMUEL GUY INMAN is a recognized authority on Pan-American questions, 
they are. He flashes on the screen the having lived in Mexico for ten years, most of the time as director of the Peo- 
@g figures in the development of na- ple’s Institute, of Piedras Negras, Coahuila. He is now the Executive Secretary 
® social thought, showing their relation of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America; has been a lecturer on 
‘Yass movements and _ revolutionary Latin America and Pan-American relations in Columbia University; and is 
Aes. Executive Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Latin America of the Com- 
® book throughout is unusually free mittee on Public Information. 


bias, well-tempered and well-balanced Baht : : S . 
n discussing highly controversial radi- MR. INMAN offers to the thinking American public accurate information about 
men and movements and a chance to get the Mexican point of view. He out- 


ograms. ‘There are a few minor ex- : : : : ; 
qs——-such as the warm approval given lines a constructive policy for the future relations between the two neighbors. 


‘intervention in Russia, and the rather 

puntable Po ue pre noes aoe : . 

Ber cibse ic vant wr brch le THE NEW SPIRIT (jist Published) 
NP  srcvericnts today inthe foun OF INDUSTRY 


‘ies described, this is the book. 
* 


: aes. By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Wnocracy in Reconstruction is a five-hun- P B d 
Wage collection of short articles by well- aper Boards $.75 
1 oe ces ae oe fe THIS NEW BOOK DEALS with the biggest of all reconstruction problems in 
bea ay, aru, ai ee Ee ia ee a big way. Scientific in its study of facts and their causes, it offers a clear 
Eras oe” COMOTS) TOT MISa a ey interpretation of the most significant developments in the labor world. 


“ers, Professor Schafer starting the book 
Sith a most readable introduction on the 


Si peckoround of Reconstruction in ASSOCIATION PRESS 


ica. Professor Charles A. Beard con- 
iis the volume with a summary—a per- © e 
dive on the democratic ieee : 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
le subject is treated in six parts—ideals 
emocracy, institutions of democracy, 
war social, labor, transportation and 
‘cal problems. The writers include, 


We others, Carl Kelsey, Arthur J. Todd, | A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 


“WORK WITH BOYS” 


Wel McCune Lindsay, W. W. Willoughby 
William F. Ogburn. 


wie treatment throughout is practical and Commercialized Amusements 19 Years old; alone in its Field 
Yistive. No attempt is made at formulat- By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. : 
ose article et 5 v J J oe D A magazine of methods—to help 
fy Prog ute BICre PIS LOL Ards The most complete and suggestive social study working boys and thei ‘ 
‘jag. The theory and vision throughout of this important subject today. 5 ys a eir younger 
the liberal democratic school. Radical 185 Pages Nisstrations Price $1.50 net brothers physically and morally. 
@dies and programs are barely mentioned. shoal Published by WM. McCORMICK, Readi 
®\a book for those interested in the “ prac- LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. Seven issues a $1 00 ae 
1’ problems of the immediate future. 1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio peas 
i 
‘ter the Whirlwind is Mr. Russell’s per- 
‘ _ aie on the state of the world, out. To him the war was a clear-cut issue YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
)an ? Mein race fashion, yi between ‘freedom for all mankind and en- The Mecca of Negro Literature and History 
)nap of the trained newspaperman an slavement for all mankind.” Mr. Russell qyamtted Ns Pes 
: : te . S ; 

' for the dramatic. Much of the book retains the elements of Socialist theory, and THE NEGRO TN THE WORLD WAR 
fiven over to the examination and bitter the book is replete with what were five years Cloth, $2.90 Leather, $.3.75 
t\ism of the German political and ago radical proposals. They look pale now Send your order today to 
tymic program. His well-known position in the light of accomplished Socialist revo- 135 West issih St we York 
Jie war in opposition to the Socialist Part luti : Sr (OLE Saey, 

i : A : yy utions. We buy old books and manuscripts by colored 
4. which he withdrew, is evident through- Mr. Russell pins his faith on the “ western authors 


| A A 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


The opportunity of a four months’ 


extension course in 


Psychiatric Social Work under the direction of Dr. Bernard 
Glueck is offered to a limited number of students at this time. 


Other attractive vocational courses are described in our General 


Announcement and July Bulletin. 


For details apply at once to the Registrar of the Schcol, 103 East 22 


Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Conducted by 
THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN 
in co-operation with 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers to qualified, graduate nurses an eight 
months’ course, from October to June 


in the 


THEORY AND PRACTISE OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


For information, apply to the Director 


Miss Mary Grace Hills 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Church and 

- Nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel! Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits 
of America, and may be trained for efficient 
service at the 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


' Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer 
sessions at the expense of the School at the 
University of Chicago. Liberal scholarship aid. 
Traveling fellowships providing for further 
study at foreign universities available at 
graduation, 


Apply to 
Rey. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


Crane Theological School 


Tufte College, Mass. 


Progressive in spirit—democratic in purpose— 
scientific in method. Modernized curriculum— 
emnhasis on needs of world teday. Trains men 
to be community leaders and to make the 
church a constructive, religious and social force. 


Address Lee S. McCollester, Dean 


A Summer’s work in New York City 
for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need techuical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building 


New York 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


*-The Training School for Community 
Workers. Reorganized on the 
Cooperative Plan 


JOHN COLLIER, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School 
prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organization, Public 
Schoois, Churches and. Colleges. Also 
offers short courses for trained workers 
already in the field. and for volunteers, 


Address for detailed information 
Miss A. A. Freeman 
Room 1001, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


: [eet 2S ao aS ES RECTUS ERE? Ys 


35 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


Tenth year opens 
September 15, 1919 


Vocational Departments 


9 months’ courses 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Educational Guidance 
Social Work in Hospitals 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Organization 
Social Research 
Civic Research 
Public Health Nursing (9 and 4 

months’ courses) 
Send for Catalogue 


FRANK D. WATSON, Director 
1302 Pine St. Phila., Pa. 


PEOPLE SPEAK OF SOCIALISM! 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT SOCIALISM IS? 


CAN YOU TELL WHETHER THEY 
ARE RIGHT OR WRONG? 


A Correspondence Course 
with the 
Rand School of Social 
Science 


Will help you to find out! 


Write to David P. Berenberg 
7 E. 15th St. New York City 


Ask for Folder No. 240 


1919 


democracies”’ and the world-wide econ 
changes wrought by the war to lea 
gently into the cooperative ‘commonygg 
The book deals chiefly with European 
international problems, incidentally — 
American. i 

Professor Lippincott’s Problems of Re 
struction is limited to the economics of 
ernment control and written in conver 
style. He deals chiefly with the gre 
machinery in the United States create 
handle the food, fuel and labor prob] 
Two chapters are devoted to war contr 
foreign countries, together with the re 
struction policies growing out of f{ 
The material is presented analytically 
dispassionately, with considerable atte; 
to the more liberal proposals. But 
great economic processes and proposal 
revolutionary labor, of Socialist Russia, 
is hardly a word. One would not knay 
read Professor Lippincott, that Europe 
half in revolution against the old econ 
order, The doings of governments ani 
trade bodies are his field. He advocat 
a final chapter the framing of a recons 
tion policy for the United States thro 
scientific study of industry by a large r 
sentative body; analogous to the vai 
commissions working under governm 
auspices in Great Britain. ‘ 


Rocer N. Bap 1 


WaT HAPPENED TO EUROPE 
By Frank A. Vanderlip. Macmillan 
188 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Su 
$1.40. 


Mr. Vanderlip went to Europe in F 
ary; in three months he traveled thr 
seven countries and talked with the fin 
ministers of a dozen; interviewed— 
viewed is the word. He did not cease | 
a journalist when he became a banker. 
ers, business men, statesmen and kings y 
ever he went, and in England four | 
men; and on the five days’ sea Voyage 
turning he dictated 188 pages of impress 
previsions and plans. 

The book is first class journalistic w 
It is hasty work, sketchy, repetitive, coi 
dictory; but it is vivid, honest writing, 
added to its journalistic qualities it has 
advantage of being written by the s 
time president of America’s largest b 
with all that means in special equipment 
opportunity to study the economic and fi 
cial situation of Europe. 

Vanderlip saw Europe financially bank 
her industries paralyzed, her transport sj 
broken down, bewildered in a chaos of 
rencies, standing on the brink of revoluti 
and he put his finger on credit as the ke 
the problem of restoration and proceedeé 
work out a plan for providing credit. 
proposes an international—chiefly Amert 
—consortium of bankers who would pro 
credits with which Europe would pure 
goods in the creditor countries. The bort 
ine countries would pledge their custom 
the payment of this preferred debt. 

Europe is immensely in debt to Ame 
She cannot pay her debts unless she exp 
heavily. She cannot export unless she mé 
factures. She lacks raw materials and | 
chinery for manufacture, and they cannoli 
bought in Europe. She cannot buy them 
America without credit. Ordinary secu 
for credit is lacking. Yet America cal 
sell in Europe unless Europe has credit, 80 
must grant her credit on extraordinary ¢ 
ditions. That is Vanderlip’s argument. } 
no sentimental dream of reconstructing F 
rope with the milk of human kindness; 
shrewd American business—quite proba 
too shrewd to suit European bankers. — 

“The European situation must be trea 
as_a whole,” he says. “A failure to res 
industry in any European nation, resulting 

enterprises, for example the installing) 


d idleness, want and hardship, is 
xo lead to social upheavals that will 

unicated to other nations” (p. 178). 
ipage 104 he declares that “Bolshevist 
nust, for the present, be economically 
as a patient too dangerously involved 
ytagion to permit any financial inter- 
| He sees honestly the possibility of 
jon; but he blinks the potentialities 
fution. His plan is a scheme to void 
Ion in western Europe. His book is a 
{ end 


nd somehow living along with them. 
he time he admits the impossibility of 
= any nation; but when he stumbles 
j Russia and Hungary in revolution he 
again of a sanitary cordon. 

just because the book is so honestly 
ictory that it is so valuable and in- 
ts. Most authors spend more than 
‘ys working over their books in an 
to hide their honest slips and con- 
tbns. Vanderlip doesn’t. He reveals 
id of the “liberal” American business 
@He speaks of Arthur Henderson as 
jating the “more radical” wing of Brit- 
yr! He makes it clear that he did not 
i single labor leader on the continent. 
is something beautifully simple about 
s:ptance of rambling yarns about Span- 
Aidicalism. He talked labor problems 


ely why ‘and what they wanted. 

iichapter on Russia is a curious distor- 
i) Lincoln Steffens’ testimony. He de- 
} very interesting chapter to an exposi- 
+ the demand of workingmen for “com- 
‘nd liberty.” He discovers that “they 
$a greater voice in management” and 
§>s that European employers seem ready 
dre them a really effective voice in the 
Sement of industry.” This, it seems to 
Yneans “that labor shall be taken into 
sifidence of employers, shall be informed 


‘ard to aims, advised with in respect 
culties, listened to when it wishes to 
suggestions in regard to shop practice, 
Unferred with about shop conditions, and 
Silarly about shop foremen.” It may be 
#4 thing for American employers to be 
4)to go that far, but in the face of the red 
/in Europe it seems an inadequate def- 
} of what labor means by a share in 
rement. 

Yire are those in America who consider 
irlip’s attitude pessimistic. To an ob- 
| in Europe he seems rather an optimist; 
giumes that by his proposed system of in- 
15] credits revolution in western Europe 
> prevented. I doubt it. 

‘ether as a study of the economic situa- 
Hf Europe or of the psychology of Amer- 
Jiusiness men, the book is worth reading. 
WW Louis S. GANNETT. / 


)ro FaAcE PEACE 


hGertrude Shelby. Henry Holt and Co. 
Hi) pp. Price $1.50;. by mail of the 
Mey $1.70. 


hey thoughtful person must agree with 
ithor that it is essential to “ face peace” 
a comprehensive program for social 
‘ment, and to inspire the rank and file 
lsmobilized “war workers ” to reenlist 
soperative effort in reconstruction. It is 
hed that the first need of the public- 
led citizen who wants to do his part is 
i book like this, a sort of handbook of 


‘-stions, showing how he may go to work 
:, own home town. Theoretically, it may 
| logical to engineer the tremendous task 
sconstruction in this way. Practically, 
Hioubts that results could be accomplished 
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THE NEW SCHOOL "® SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Will open October first for the study of current economic and govern- 
mental problems. 
The work will be conducted by a group 
whom are: 
GRAHAM WALLAS of London, 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 
JOHN DEWEY, 
THOMAS S. ADAMS, 


MOISSAYE OLGIN, 
CHARLES A. BEARD and Members of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 


ROBERT BRUERE and Members of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 


of well-known writers and teachers, among 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 
WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 
DEAN ROSCOE POUND, 
IIAROLD J. LASKI, 


Courses will include lectures on Economic Factors in Civilization, the Development 
of the United States Into a World Power, the Historic Background of the Great 
War, Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, Recent Tendencies in Political 


Thought, Problems of American Government, etc. 
There will be late afternoon and evening lectures and conferences to permit the 


attendance of those engaged in regular professions. No academic degrees will be 
required, but the standard of postgraduate work will be maintained. There will be 
general lectures and discussion for larger groups and small conferences for those 


equipped for special research. 
Registration will begin September twenty-second 


Announcement will be sent upon application to the school at 
465-9 West Twenty-third Street New York City 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY © 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1919 


TRAINING FOR GENERAL SOCIAL WORK, INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE, AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected 
students in social statistics and social investigation. Two- 
year course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for com- 
munity center work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high 
school and playground physical training and athletics. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further Information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


a eR ee 
The Graduate School of 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


oZers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes 


critically and discriminately the Private Schools of 
all ciassifications. 
Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
and is open to men and women who have received a 
bachelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
first two years in a medical school of high standing. 

The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
a two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 

Further information in regard to the scope of the 
courses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
School, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 
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age, special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting de- 
velopments of the year in education,—Modern 
Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Educational 


Reconstruction. What Progressive Schools Are 
Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc. 
Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to 
_ advise and write you intimately about any school 
or class of Schools in which you are interested. 
Fifth Edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


by one or even many such books. Apparently 
a conscientious effort has been made to touch 
upon every subject related in any way to 
social well-being. The discussion can be of 
little help to social workers seriously special- 
izing in the different fields into which a 
jaunty excursion is made. 

The ordinary citizen probably will be 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 


rather bewildered by the array of topics. pocial workers, institutional managers, dietitians 
Hasty treatment is given to fundam ome-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
y & undamental jet,“ THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING, 


matters such as social insurance, and con- sent on request. 


siderable attention is given to picturesque HULSE SR He Deak a euieee 4 Food Values, 
ee ; Free-Hand Cooking. 10 
[Continued on page 838] AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, $19 W. 68th St, Chicage 
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Industrial Service 
Specialists 


Meyer BLOOMFIELD and BLOOMFIELD Daniel 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


Publishers of a new service for Executives 


Industrial Relations 
(Bloomfield’s Labor Digest) 
The first service of the kind in the world 


6 Beacon St., Boston 


Watch Your 
Opportunities! 


There are plenty of business oppor- 
tunities these days, but you must go. after 
them. Indecision is a handicap. Get the 
facts and get busy. Babson’s Reports 
supply all the reliable business data such 
as you need. ~ i 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or luck. 
Recognize that all action is followed by equal reac- 


tion. Work with a definite policy based on funda- 
mental statistics. 


Particulars free. Write Dept. S. 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


A Reconstruction Health 
Program 


(Continued from page 801) 


medicine, but liberated from politics. Health departments, 
in every town and rural district, instead of trying to do the 
work of prevention themselves unaided, will be the public 
agencies which furnish to the private practitioners the dispen- 
saries, clinics, hospitals, sanatoria, school and county nurses 
which make it financially possible for the private practi- 
tioners to add the work of prevention to their work of 


healing. 


A truly comprehensive health program is not restricted to 
any one thing. It means, of course, the cure of sickness. But 
it means, also, the personal cooperation of every private citizen 
in sickness prevention. It means the business enterprise of 
every capitalist and employer of labor. It means sickness 
insurance. It means increased taxation on unprevented sick- 
ness, with ultimately reduced taxation on property. It means, 
most of all, a medical profession able and willing to bring to 
the service of the entire nation the marvelous discoveries of 


the science of preventive medicine. 


for confining men that Mr. Lane will discuss in future artiel 


Uncle Sam: Jailer 

(Continued from page 812) 

but we are going to have a general clean up... . There 

growing appreciation of the fact that the state ought to) 

a modification in its county jail system, and when Mr, J 

article has been published in the Survey I intend to gf 
some added publicity in Kansas.” 

Expressions from former Governor Capper and Wj 
Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, also are 
lished on preceding pages. 

VI 


Let the reader now prepare himself for the greatest sur] 
of all. On June 6, after eighteen months and a half of 
finement, the indictment against the members of the I. W 
was quashed. ‘They were not even compelled to come to} 
Their imprisonment had, therefore, apparently been war 
they were guilty of no offense; and, presumably, they 
entitled to their freedom. : @ 

But were.they set free? Not so long as Mr. Robertsone 
hold them. Within twenty-four hours he had gathered 
gether another grand jury and had reindicted the men on 
stantially the same charges as before. ‘They continued ¢ 
held in jail, still awaiting the trial that had been nearly 
years in taking place. ; 

This trial is now set for the term of court that cony 
September 22, The persistent efforts of their attorneys | 
at last won the acceptance of bonds for some of them 
that all but sixteen are out either on bonds or their | 
recognizance. ‘These sixteen are still in jail; the governn 
authorities have refused to accept Liberty bonds for the 
lease of any of them. During the summer the men » 
scattered to new jails; at the present moment six are 
Ottawa, nine in Leavenworth and one in Hutchinson. — 

What is the net effect, upon the men themselves, of ¢ 
confinement ? j 

Jack Caffray, who is in the jail at Ottawa, is at las 
mitted even by Mr. Robertson to be insane; he will 
removed to a state hospital if room in one can be found 
him. Stephen Shuren is an inmate of the state insane asyl 
at Osawattomie. James Gossard died in the Newton , 
allegedly of influenza. ‘“ There is no question in my mii 
writes Miss Lowe, ‘“‘that Peter Higgins is afflicted v 
tuberculosis, although the state doctor reported differen 
I think there is no question that Gresbach and Blumt 
have tuberculosis also. All of the boys are greatly weakel 
Francik was a physical giant when arrested and he is, as 
result of his long confinement; a wreck today, and is at 
released upon his own recognizance. Another one of the b 
whose name I shall not mention, was released upon his ¢ 
recognizance as having contracted a bad case of syphilis | 
to the vile conditions in the Topeka jail. Harry McG 
upon his release, after walking from Union Station’ 
Twelfth street, which is not a great distance, almost collag 
from physical exhaustion.” 

This does not tell the story of shattered nerves and { 
tured minds. If the government had set out to make # 
men doubt its fair purpose, it could not have chosen a be 


way. If it wants to cure I. W. W.ism let it begin with 
county jails, | 


NP in many a long day has the light been turned U 

our federal prisons. State and local institutions, cle 
to the people, have been the objects of inquiry, but har 
anyone has asked what goes on in the prisons of Uncle 8 
The island prison in the Pacific, in the dungeons of wht 
the Hofer brothers contracted the disease that ended in th 
death; the fortress bastille on Governor's Island, New Ya@ 
the archaic civil penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas; BV 
Neil’s Island in Puget Sound—these are among the pla 
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“How To Be Happy and Well” 


This is the cover of 
a new booklet just 
issued by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. It 
contains reproduc- 
tions 7m color of the 
new exhibit of the 
Company. Each 
page contains repro- 
duction of a single 
chart. The following 
is the story told: 


‘“ Primitive man was an 
outdoor animal—happy, 
healthy, and strong. 
Gradually his habits of life changed. He began to live 
under shelter, to wear clothing, to cook his food. Gradually 


he lost his power to resist disease. Sickness came. : 


“ Man’s ways of living changed. Instead of yielding to 
his changed conditions, however, he learned how to adapt 
his life to meet his needs. He found there were certain laws 
which had to be observed to protect health. These laws say 
man must have fresh air and sunshine, exercise and proper 
rest, good food and clothing, plenty of play and plenty of 
work.” 

A limited supply of these booklets has been 
set aside for distribution by social workers and 
social agencies. If you desire your share, 
write to the 


Welfare Division 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 1. Madison Avenue 
New York City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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~Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND 


feyisé Concer 
alert 3 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENS, ECONOMICAL, 


45th St. and Sixci Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 

Engrossing Ink 

9 ) Taurine Mucilage 

HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 

Drawing Board Paste 

Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corro- 
sive and ill-smelling inks and adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
gj sweet, clean, well put up, and 
Ww <6e] withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
heavy board 
cover, 11x81, 


25c . 
“CADO” Clip File 


(No. 214) (With Binding Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly.~- Permits of instant 
insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. Co. 
242 West 238d Street New York 


484 Fulton Street, 


£ 
~@ 


4 


\ 
2 
4 
_ 


INSTITUTION ‘MANAGEMENT. : 
- 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort q 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. _ 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. : 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress, 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress. 
if not properly protected. 2 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure: 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new. Ly 
They protect your Mattress by VES 
from all impurities and ’ 
lengthen its life. 


Insist on seeing our 
trade mark and name 
‘—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 


: aa: : each Protector. 
A single trial will convince. 


*“‘None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. | 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER: & CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies } 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
ee I er 


Electric Clock Systems — 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. © 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore‘Sts:, NewYork 


[ADVERTISEMENTS] 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


‘ 


YAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 


TION—Jobhn B, Andrews, sec’y; 131° 


\St., New York, For public employment 
f industrial safety and health; work- 
ompensation; health insurance; one 
}3t in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
J} WORKERS—Edna G. Lenry, Pres, 
wervice Department, Indiana University, 
oolis; Antoinette Cannon Ex. Sec., Uni- 
) Hospital, Philadelphia. Organization 
yote development of social work in hos- 
pnd dispensaries. Annual Meeting with 


af] Conference of Social Work. 


t 
4 


AN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
TION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
e B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
timore, Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
“are; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
‘ant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
pre-school age and school age. 


SAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
“Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
‘rk, Organized for betterment of condi- 
% home, school, institution and commun- 
Mublishers Journal of Home Economics. 
@ithedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
E—wWnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
@Pranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
\\P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Bg oates to Review and other pub- 
Hs), $1. 


GiMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
sN—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
Wression of prostitution, the reduction of 
#/) diseases, and the promotion of sound 
ication. Information and catalogue of 
Pets upon request. Associate Membership, 
mAnnual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
: Peciude quarterly magazine and month- 
etin. 
.! 
iCAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
INCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
45th St., New York. To disseminate 
dge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
mt and prevention. Publications free 
hest. Annual membership dues, $5. 


@NICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Wilor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. 
3% sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
@ic service for knowledge about human in- 
ice, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
®lities. Literature free. 


s) 

SRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
)r IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
jtant denominations. — Rev. Charles S. 
Wrland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 


ai ission on the Church and Social Serv- 


je; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
by. F. Brnest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Yiss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


aiimission on International Justice and 
H>odwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 
diimission on Church and Country Life; 
Jey, Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
ley, C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

mission on Relations with France and 
olgium, uniting American religious agen- 
es for the relief and reconstruction of 
“le Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
jium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
1)5 Bast 22ud Street, New York. 


sional Temperance Society and Commission 
Ja Temperance. Hon. Carl E. Milliken, 
Shairman Commission. 


ON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
£5. P, Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
mw; iw. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
is Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
4 por a Government school. Free illus- 
) literature. 


TT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, i146 
* St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
8 girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
;. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


*) RCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
+ W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
) socialism among college men and women. 
al membership, -$2. $5 and $25; includes 
erly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
i HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 

Charles W. Hliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
’ Circulars and reading list upon request. 
erly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3 ; 
lining, $10; Life, $100, 


| 


— 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John hk. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG woM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps, rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment: Bible study ; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Bast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation ; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
-——Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y ; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publisbes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
tions through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing. director ; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
lion, exhibits, lantern slides, iectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
Hee at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc, information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CongEcTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New Vern. 

HpaLtH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PuBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

TuHp FamMity—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ‘ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

Tun LocaL CommMuniti—H, 8. Braucher, N. Y. 

MENTAL Hycipns—O. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SoclaL Forcrs—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NaTIV® AND FOREIGN-BORN IN 
AmpRica—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
beret democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers, 5 : 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country: for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Olub Worker. menthly, 75 cents a year. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURBSING—Hlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 EH. 22 St.. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston, Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. | Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 EB. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W oodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the SURVEY; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Tloreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
eities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Horels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch, 

‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various 
headings ‘“‘Situations Wanted,” ‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address or box number 
for each insertion. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Address Advertising Department, The Sur- 
vey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two housekeepers, book- 
keeper and primary teachers in institution 
for delinquent girls. Samarcand Manor, 
Samarcand, N. C. Give education, experi- 
ence and age. 


WANTED: Young Couple with initia- 
tive and organizing ability to take charge 
of small Settlement near Boston. Excellent 


opportunity for original community work. 
Address 3260 Survey. 


WANTED: Superintendent for a small 
industrial school for girls in Montreal, 
Canada. Apply at once by letter to Mrs. 
Wilson Fairman, Hon.-Treasurer of the 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, 369 Peel 
Street, Montreal. 


WANTED: Experienced, part-time pub- 
licity man for educational and financial 
work, connected with child-placing Society, 
with headquarters in Boston, territory Mas- 
sachusetts. Full particulars, covering edu- 
cation, experience and references, desired. 
Katharine P. Hewins, General Secretary, 
The Church Home Society, 376 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


a i 

THE FEDERATED JEWISH CHARI- 
TIES of Boston has a limited number of 
vacancies for able young women, prefer- 
ably with college education, for opportuni- 
ties in social service. For detailed ‘infor- 
mation apply to Room 1,000, 262 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


a a ce es eT 

ASSISTANT HEADWORKER an 
neighborhood organizer wanted. Must have 
knowledge of Yiddish. Address 3264 
SURVEY 


a a a ese 

A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
increase its resident staff by adding a 
capable person, Jewess preferred, to act as 
secretary to the Head Resident. Position 
open October 15th. Address, giving full 
information as to age, experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected, etc., 3274 Survey. 


WANTED — Jewish woman visiting 
housekeeper and dietitian. Please give full 
information as to experience, age, salary, 
etc., tol. Kadis, superintendent, 1002 Wal- 
nut Street, Milwaukee. 


EXPERIENCED workers wanted. Girls’ 
club leader and community worker in 
Jewish settlement, afternoons and even- 
ings, non-resident, Address 3271 Survey. 


WANTED: Colored case 
(woman), also white case worker. 
ciated Charities, Charlotte, N. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: By experienced craft and 
social service worker, opening by October 
first, in or near Eastern city. Address 3223 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE secre- 
tary and administrator; constructive and 
practical Americanization director; éduca- 
tional work, employment management; 
legal aid; legislative campaign, research 
and reference; surveys and investigations. 
Linguist. Forceful speaker with initiative, 
originality and resourcefulness. Address 
3177 SuRVEY. | 


Qu 


worker 
Asso- 


THE SURVEY FOR SEPTEMBER 6, 1919 q 


SITUATION WANTED by trained and 
experienced man—three and one half years 
in probation; one and one half years in 
relief work; two years in community work 
in large industrial centre. Successful as 
organizer and _ executive. - Understands 
several Slavic languages. Employed at 
present. Address 3261 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Mature refined 
woman, college graduate, graduate trained 
nurse, (R. N.) graduate dietitian, excellent 
business training, for large public or pri- 
vate institution. Only high class position 


considered. References. Address 3262 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED DIETITIAN, Bache- 
lor of Science degree, post graduate 


course Johns Hopkins Hospital, desires 
position. Address 3263 Survey. 


AN EXPERIENCED business woman, 
Normal School graduate, desires executive 
position in a Protestant institution. Un- 
derstands shorthand and _ bookkeeping. 
Address 3265 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN with several years’ experience 
as Superintendent of Children’s Home de- 
sires similar position, or as business man- 
ager of an institution. Best of references. 
Address 3266 SURVEY. 


WANTED: position by graduate New 
York School of Philanthropy with five 
years’ experience as supervisor of districts 
and trainer of new workers in charity or- 
ganization society, in social service and 
Red Cross institutes. Address 3267 Sur- 
VEY 


RETURNED MEDICAL OFFICER, 
rank Major, with industrial experience, 
wants part time industrial position. Ad- 
dress 3268 SuRVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, expe- 
rienced in settlement and case work, open 
for position October 1. Address 3269 Sur- 
EY 


SUPERINTENDENCY of an institu- 
tion by woman with experience in voca- 
tional and other training for girls. Ad- 
dress 3273 Survey. 


SS SEE EN eR RE 

CAPABLE, experienced and executive, 
woman desires position as supervisor or 
housemother in or near New York City. 
Address 3272 Survey. 


MAN,¥+ experienced in relief, employ- 
ment, settlement, and research invites in- 
quiry. Address 3270 Survey. 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


The Hymnal for the new social era. For use in 
all evangelical denominations. ‘‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Chureh.’’ Return- 
able copy and prices sent on request. 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 


A manual of private devotion and family worship, 
400 pages. For each day a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, stanza of poetry and prayer. 
Beautifully printed, bound in leather, with gold 
stamp. A perfect gift. Price, $2 plus 10c¢ postage, 


Christian Century 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


An undenominational journal of religion. Faces 
the reconstruction era with faith. Indispensable 
to the thoughtful layman or minister who wants 
to keep his—religious thinking abreast of his 
other thinking. Three issues sent free on request. 


The Christian Century Press 


712 E. 40th Street Chicago, Ill. 


< 


CURRENT PAMPHLETs 
Listings fifty cents a line, four weekiil 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the ™m 
Order pamphlets from publishers, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THH First NArTiop 
OPERATIVH CONVENTION, pp. 
Published by The Cooperative L 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York, 

TowakRD THH NBw EpucaTION., The caseg 

autocracy in our public schools. 164 

cents, Teachers’ Union of the City 

York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York Cj 

For VALUE RECHIVED. A Discussion o 
trial Pensions, John A. Fitch. Re 
from the Sugvpy. 5 cts. Survey 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New Yor 

IMMIGRATION LITERATURD distributed b} 

tional Liberal Immigration League, P. 

1261, New York, Arguments free on 

A ScHooL TuHat Stupins LiFe. Inform 
sent, free about the cooperative plan 
organization of the Training School fo 

munity Workers. John Collier, Dip 

Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70} 

Avenue, New York City. ; 

AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTEE 
A digest of twenty plans for employe 
resentation through joint committe 
duced by American companies. One Dg 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 © 
23rd Street, New York City. 

WoRKsHOP COMMITTEES. Suggested 1 
development of workers’ shop organizat} 
management questions and types of orga 
tion. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from 
Survey for October 5, 1918. SHop 
MITTEES IN PRACTICH. By C. G. Renoli 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Summary o 
clusions reached by a Group of Twenty } 
ish Quaker Employers after Four D: 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The 
articles above in one reprint.) rde 
Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, 
York. Price 10c. q 

REPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL JOINT COMM: 

Adopted unanimously by the British 

trial Conference, Central Hall, Westmin 

April 4. Reprinted from the Surv 

May 3, 1919, and not heretofore publishe 

the United States. Order from Survey 4 

ciates, 112 East 19 Street, New } 

Price 10c. 

Cost or LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ography. By Helen G. Estey. Price 50 ee 
From Helen G. Estey, 38 St. Stephen 
Boston, Mass. je 

You SHOULD Know ABourt CREDIT UNIONS 
manual furnished gratis upon request. 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 
Devonshire St., Boston. : 

SCIENCE AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT. New H 
shire Academy of Science; address by I 
Ernest R. Groves, Department of Soe 
State College. 10 cents, the Author, 1 
ham, N. H. 4 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly th 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; | 
lished by The National Committee for Me 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 
Public Health Nurse ; monthly ; $2 a year 4 
lished by National Organization for 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.5 
year; published by Hospital Social Se@ 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New 
THD ARBITRATOR contains debates on subj 
of social, religious and political significan 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty fo 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a year. Sal 
free. P. O,. Box 42, Wall Street Sta 
New York City. 
Dr. ROBINSON’S VOICE IN THR WILDHRI 
has come to life again. It is interesting 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 
Morris Park West, New York City. 


[Continued from page 833] 
enterprises, for example the installing 
municipalities of “mechanical cows” to’ 
dehydrated milk, water, and butter fat | 
thus combat the H. C. of L. and infant 
tality. Most of the general principles 
“ platforms” presented’ are sound and 
gressive, but it would be difficult for 
inexperienced reader to make the local ap} 
cation. Some of the specific suggestions 
good; others are impractical or involve 
policy of doubtful merit, as for example, 
soliciting of used clothing for sale to 4 
charged soldiers. The appendix contains _ 
indiscriminate list of ‘“ Movies, Literat 
Pamphlets, and Articles.” The reviewer ¥ 
unable to identify the ‘“ movies.” q 

NorMA V. CarsON 
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Thu Fri 


BEFORE THIS \ DATE 
WE NEED _ 


= - 


to clear our fiscal year. We need your 
| help in getting one-half this number 
| —the other half we can get ourselves. 


-_ BEFORE THIS DATE (Oct. 1) 
| WE WILL SEND 


i SOCIAL WORK, the latest book by Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
| (retail $1.50), free and postpaid to every SuRVEY Subscriber 
| on our list who mails us One New Survey Subscription. 


Find That Friend Who Hasn’t The Survey! 


2 || 
‘| 3 Add the name we want to our list 
Add the book you want to your library 


ey es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


fur Survey, 112 E. 19 St., N. Y. City | Twe Survey, 112 E..19 St., N. Y. City 
i Please send the Survey for one year to this New | Please send Social Work by Dr. Cabot to this Sur- 


%ubscriber. | vEY Subscriber. 

j 

iName RT, ae ete Netlee, 5 sama a lads briepe cme ine selce, “s)-ele'7e a «je 6-0 lp | Name Bie Mice vataiincec Wie. W tae calereilivere: vulsibicece tel lelw eee el epee) s 16. 0/6 ey ur mien 
i 

; 

i Address ........ssseeee seer teen eee eens | BORD GSS: rie-. sisi Atane boa ven ean AOE WSs a8 wee eo eee 
Four Dollars are enclosed. [This book is sent free and postpaid in appreciation 
(Four Dollars will be sent on receipt of bill. | of circulation effort. ] 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


THE SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE — 
JOHN COLLIER, Director - 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL ~ 
FOR COMMUNITY WORKERS 


Gives Training to Whole Time and Part Time Students in Construc- 
tive Democracy. 


Professional Workers Are Needed. The Supply is far below the pres- 
ent Demand. 


The Alumni and Friends of the School Have Reorganized the School 
on the Cooperative Plan. 


~ 


Students are trained to organize systems of community cooperation, to 
administer community councils and community centers, to institute 
and take part in community theatres, community health work, indus- 
trial welfare, the educational phase of the labor movement, Ameri- 
canization, community case work, university extension and the social 
service work of churches. The courses include: 


The Community Movement; Its History, Its Technical Problems, Its 
Goal; the Condition out of Which it Arises. 


Recreation; the Problem of Leisure: The Play-school, the Play-ground, 


the Competitive Game; the Theatre and Pageantry in the Development 
of Community Life. 


Community Health Work; The Task and Method of the Medical 
Social Worker. 

Americanization. 

Race Assimilation; the Biological, Cultural, Economic Factors in Amer- 
icanization. 

Social and Analytical Psychology. : 
Application to certain Aspects of Community Life; The Immigrant, The 
Adolescent, The Humanizing of Work. | 

Seminar on the Maladjusted Individual. 

Industrial and Distributive Cooperation. 


Modern Industry in its Relation to Government and to 
Community Enterprise. 


Field Work. 


As in past years, the School will lay prime emphasis on practical field 
work, which must be useful to the community as well as educative to 
the student. 


Address for full information MISS ABIGAIL A. FREEMAN 4 
Room i001, 70 Fifth Avenue New Vork City 7 


